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Social Security in Review 


The Labor Force in February 

February, the sixth month after 
hostilities ceased, was marked by the 
increasing strain of reconversion. 
Labor unrest, caused by general de- 
mands for adjustment of wage rates 
to economic and business changes, 
reached a new high in the first half 
of the month, during the general 
strike in the iron and steel industry. 
The return to work of the bulk of iron 
and steel workers marked the turn in 
the tide of labor disputes. By the end 
of February, revision of wage rates— 
either by collective bargaining or after 
a temporary stoppage of work—was 
completed in most key industries, with 
agreement on raises ranging from 10 
to 20 percent in most instances. 
Strikes continued in the automobile 
industry and several other industries, 
but the number of workers idle be- 
cause of labor disputes dropped from 
the peak of about 1.5 million in the 
beginning of February to less than 
500,000 at the end of the month. 

The retardation in expansion of 
peacetime production caused by 
strikes and uncertainty about future 
wages and prices was reflected in the 
slowdown of reemployment of return- 
ing veterans and workers laid off by 
war industries or displaced by ex- 
servicemen. Readjustment of the la- 
bor force made considerable headway 
in February but did not proceed as 
rapidly as it might have if the neces- 
sary changes in wages could have 
been made without stopping produc- 
tion. Apart from these temporary 
difficulties, the economic system was 
dominated by expansive forces. 

The demand for consumer goods 
was boosted by the return of ex-serv- 
icemen to civilian life. Department- 
store sales showed an increase of 20 
percent in comparison with the pre- 
ceding year and of 85 percent in com- 
parison with 1942. At the same time, 
retailers and producers were building 
up their inventories, depleted during 
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the war, and building activity was 
gradually gaining momentum. 

Under these conditions, unemploy- 
ment increased somewhat but re- 
mained light for this season of the 
year and showed no appreciable rise in 
the latter part of February. The 
monthly labor-force survey of the Bu- 
reau of the Census shows that 2.7 
million persons were out of work dur- 
ing the week ended February 9, as 
compared with about 2.3 million in 
early January. The rise was ac- 
counted for by the progress of demo- 
bilization (net reduction of the armed 
forces by 1 million), return to civilian 
life of veterans discharged at an 
earlier date (about 100,000, net), 
seasonal factors, and to some extent by 
secondary repercussions of labor dis- 
putes. Despite the continuous flow of 
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ex-servicemen back to gainful work, 
the total number of nonworkers in- 
creased from 46,070,000 in January to 
46,470,000 in February, probably be- 
cause of the progressive increase in 
school, and especially college, attend- 
ance and continued withdrawal of 
emergency war workers. 

Because of differences in concept, 
timing, and technique of enumeration, 
the Census figures of unemployment 
are not strictly comparable with claim 
and payment data recorded by State 
unemployment compensation agencies 
and the Veterans Administration. 
With allowance for several varia- 
tions that only partly compensate one 
another, the Census monthly figure 
corresponds roughly to the number of 
continued claims for unemployment 
compensation and of veterans’ read- 
justment allowance payments for the 
week in which the Census survey is 
This total represents the 
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Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, May 5, 1945- 
February 23, 1946 


THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 
2400 
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number of persons under the jurisdic- 
tion of both systems who are out of 
work for 1 week or more. It excludes 
persons who have exhausted their 
benefit rights and civilian unemploy- 
ment in noncovered industries but in- 
cludes an unknown number of claim- 
ants who are idle because of temporary 
lay-offs, labor disputes (though not 
necessarily drawing benefits), or for 
other reasons and who are not regis- 
tered by the Census as unemployed. 
The aggregate number was 2,668,000 
in the week ended January 26 and 
2,995,000 in the week ended February 
23. 


Changes in the number of unem- 


ployment compensation claims of dif- 
ferent types during February were de- 
termined, to a large extent, by the 
mounting and receding tide of labor 
disputes. The number of initial claims 
skyrocketed in the beginning of the 
month, during the Nation-wide strike 
in the iron and steel industry, and de- 
clined after the settlement of the dis- 
pute. The number of waiting-period 
claims varied in the same direction 
although not at the same rate. The 
number of compensable claims moved 
in a narrow range from the week ended 
January 26 to that ended February 23, 
but rose slightly in the next following 
week. 

Apart from strikes, employment 
turn-over in covered industries did 
not change appreciably in February: 
about 200,000 persons filed initial 


claims each week and as many found 
new employment. The rate of reem- 
ployment among claimants was ap- 
proximately 10 percent per week. 





Number of claims 
(in thousands) 


Week ended— 
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Changes in the number of initial 
claims were largely concentrated in 
Pennsylvania, where strikers are en- 
titled to benefits after a waiting period 
of 4 weeks after the week the strike 
began. 











Number of initial claims 
(in thousands) 
Week ended— 
Pennsyl- | All other 
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In the United States as a whole 
the number of compensable claims 
was about the same in the last week 
of February as a month before, and 


changes in particular States were not 
spectacular. For 10 States with the 
largest number of compensable claims 
in the week ended February 23 
changes were as follows: 














Compensable claims 
(in thousands) 
State Week Week Increase 
ended ended (+) or 
Febru- | January | decrease 
ary 23 26 (—) 
California. ___...._- 232 207 +25 
New York..-...... 224 201 +23 
New Jersey........- 133 129 +4 
_ ae cria 121 122 -1 
Pennsylvania____-_. 117 117 0 
DAsenIgaN.........6.-. 114 103 +11 
a ee 103 104 -1 
Massachusetts a 48 44 +4 
Washington 48 46 +2 
} i ee 45 42 +3 














The ranking of States by the sever- 
ity of unemployment (ratio of the 
number of claims in a week during the 
month to the average covered em- 
ployment from April 1944 to March 
1945) did not change appreciably in 
February. The list was headed by the 
Pacific States—California (12.3 per- 
cent), Oregon (12.9 percent), Wash- 
ington (10.6 percent)—New Jersey 
(12.6 percent), Oklahoma (12.3 per- 
cent), and Arkansas (11.5 percent). 
Among the large industrial States, 
Michigan had an unemployment rate 
slightly above the national average 
(8.7 percent as compared with 17.3 
percent for the United States as a 
whole). New York and Ohio had a 
rate of unemployment somewhat be- 
low the national average (7.1 percent 
and 7.0 percent). Still lower was the 
rate in Pennsylvania (6.7 percent), 
Illinois (6.5 percent), and Massachu- 
setts (4.5 percent). The number of 
claims filed in agrarian States, which 
took many interstate claims from 
workers previously employed in in- 
dustrial States, was comparatively 
high: 9.0 percent in Louisiana, for 
example, 8.8 percent in Utah, and 8.5 
percent in both Alabama and Ken- 
tucky. 


January in Review 

Unemployment claims and benefit 
operations in January reflected gen- 
eral seasonal lay-offs; the fact that 
many claimants who had been expect- 
ed to file claims during the Christmas 
holidays did not file until the first of 
January; displacement of workers by 
returning veterans; and industrial 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Improving Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


By A. J. Altmeyer 


Testifying before the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
now holding hearings on the need for amending and extend- 
ing the Social Security Act, the Chairman of the Social Security 
Board on February 25 made the following statement on old- 


age and survivors insurance. 


THE FEDERAL old-age and survivors in- 
surance program is the only part of 
the Social Security Act which is ad- 
ministered wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Employers and employees 
have each been making contributions 
of 1 percent of taxable wages since 
January 1, 1937. Under the original. 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
monthly benefits would not have been 
payable until January 1, 1942; the 
1939 amendments, however, advanced 
that date to January 1, 1940. The 
1939 changes also resulted in the pay- 
ment of more adequate benefits dur- 
ing the early years of the system’s 
operation. Above all, the amend- 
ments added dependents’ benefits and 
survivors’ benefits so that now, in ad- 
dition to the payment of old-age 
benefits . to workers’ themselves, 
monthly benefits are also payable to 
the aged wife and young children of a 
living beneficiary and to the widow, 
children, and, in some cases, the de- 
pendent parents of an insured worker 
who dies. Just as contributions are 
paid on the basis of wages received, 
so these benefits are paid on the basis 
of the past wages of the insured 
worker and thus compensate for a 
portion of the wage loss sustained by 
his retirement or death. 

I believe that the Ways and Means 
Committee has a right to be proud of 
the way this law has functioned to 
date. At the present time there are 
1.3 million aged persons, widows, and 
orphans receiving monthly benefits. 
By the end of this present calendar 
year the number will probably have 
increased to almost 2 million. 

This Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system constitutes the larg- 
est permanent insurance system in 
the world. Therefore, unprecedented 
problems have been encountered in 
putting it into effect. However, all 
of these administrative problems 
have been solved. The total cost of 
administration at the present time is 
about 2 percent of contributions col- 


lected and about 10 percent of benefit 
payments. We confidently expect 
that, as benefit rolls increase, the cost 
of administration will decline to less 
than 5 percent of benefit payments. 

At the present time over 84 million 
individual worker accounts have been 
established. 

There can no longer be any question 
as to the effectiveness and practica- 
bility of this Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. However, 
the years that have passed have indi- 
cated various ways and means in 
which it could be improved and also 
demonstrated that its benefits could 
be extended to cover all gainfully em- 
ployed persons, including the self- 
employed. 


Liberalization of Benefits 


The level of benefits provided in the 
existing law was enacted in 1939. 
Since 1939 the cost of living has in- 
creased by at least one-third. Aver- 
age wages of individuals under the in- 
surance system have increased by 
nearly 50 percent (from $881 in 1939 
to $1,300 in 1945). Various studies by 
the Board have shown that the pres- 
ent benefits were inadequate even be- 
fore these increases in cost of living 
and wages. 

Among the changes which the Board 
recommends for consideration is a 
modification of the benefit formula so 
as. to represent a larger proportion of 
the wage loss sustained by claimants, 
particularly those with low earnings. 

The Board also believes that the 
wage base for both contributions and 
benefit-computation purposes should 
be the first $3,600 in taxable earnings 
in a year, rather than the first $3,000. 
Such a change would recognize the 
general increase in wage levels and 
would result in benefits representing a 
somewhat larger proportion of the 
wage loss actually sustained by fami- 
lies in middle income brackets. 

Certain items of income, such as 
tips and dismissal wages, which are 


now not considered ‘“‘wages” under the 
definition in the act should be in- 
cluded as wages, so that the base for 
benefits would represent the worker’s 
actual earnings from employment. 

The Board also believes that certain 
changes should be made in the pro- 
visions governing minimum and max- 
imum benefit amounts. A reasonable 
standard of adequacy would seem to 
require a higher minimum benefit for 
an eligible worker than the present 
$10 a month, even though most work- 
ers would have earnings that would 
qualify them or their survivors for 
more than the minimum amount. 

At present, the maximum total 
amount payable to the worker and his 
dependents is $85 a month, twice the 
primary benefit amount, or 80 per- 
cent of the average monthly wage of 
the insured worker, whichever is least. 
The Board believes that the $85 max- 
imum limit should be raised and that 
the second limitation of twice the pri- 
mary benefit (which is the amount 
payable to a worker without depend- 
ents) should be eliminated. The chief 
effect of these changes would be to 
provide more adequate benefits in the 
case of a widow with several children. 

It has been well established that 
women retire from gainful employ- 
ment at an earlier age than men. It 
is also well known that wives are ordi- 
narily younger than their husbands. 
Of the married men who reach age 65 
each year, less than 20 percent have 
wives who also have reached age 65. 
The age requirement is lower for wo- 
men than for men in many of the 
social insurance programs of foreign 
countries and also in many of the 
retirement systems established in this 
country by various State and local 
governments and private concerns. 
The Board therefore recommends that 
consideration be given to reducing the 
age at which women may qualify for 
a retirement benefit or a wife’s benefit 
from 65 years to 60 years. 

The law now provides a small lump- 
sum payment if there are no surviving 
dependents entitled to monthly bene- 
fits at the time of the worker’s death. 
The Board recommends that this 
small lump sum be paid whether or 
not there are surviving dependents 
entitled to monthly benefits, since the 
need for it is as great in either case. 

Under the existing law, benefits are 
suspended for any month in which 
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Improvement of Existing Benefits 


More Adequate Benefits——The cost of living and 
wage levels have increased substantially since 1939, 
when the present law was enacted. Increased cost of 
living makes benefit amounts less adequate. Increased 
wage levels mean that the benefits now paid represent 
a Smaller proportion of the wage loss sustained. The 
following changes in the benefit provisions are 
suggested to adapt the benefits to these changed 
conditions: i 

Basic Benefits——The present formula might be 
changed to 40 percent of the first $75 (instead of 
$50) of average monthly wage, plus 10 percent of the 
remainder up to $300 (instead of $250). 

Minimum Benefit —If the change suggested above 
is made in the benefit formula and the average 
monthly wage is redefined as proposed below, the 
amounts payable to most individuals would be no 
less than $20. If the minimum primary benefit were 
set by law at $20 (instead of the present $10) this 
would assure a man and wife a minimum combined 
benefit of $30. 

Wage Base.—At present only the first $3,000 of 
wages in a year is counted for benefit purposes. If 
this amount were raised to $3,600, it would permit a 
larger number of persons to have all of their wages 
counted and would thus increase benefits for higher- 
paid employees. 

Maximum Benefit—The present law limits bene- 
fits to $85 per month, twice the primary benefit 
amount, or 80 percent of the average monthly wage 
of the employee, whichever is least. A higher maxi- 
mum dollar amount, such as $120, would reflect the 
increase to $3,600 in the maximum annual earnings 
credited and would recognize the desirability of pro- 
viding a wide range of benefits under a program of 
contributory insurance. Omission of the require- 
ment that the family total must not exceed twice 
the primary benefit amount would provide more ade- 
quate benefits when a number of dependents survive. 
Modifications if Coverage Is Extended.—Extension of 

the program to cover additional occupations would call 
for changes in eligibility and average monthly wage 


provisions to reduce the handicap which newly covered 
workers would otherwise suffer. 

Average Monthly Wage.—Under present law, 
benefits are based on wages averaged over all months 
since 1936. Lack of wages in insured employment 
in any period reduces the average to an excessive 
degree when, as in the early years of the program, 
the period of coverage is short. To avoid this, the 
average wage could be determined by relating it only 
to those periods when the worker’s earnings exceeded 
a certain amount. In order to afford reasonable 
recognition of the length of time a person contrib- 
uted to the system, the benefits might continue to be 
increased by 1 percent for each year of coverage, as 
is now the case, and reduced by 2 percent for each 
year the worker was out of covered employment. 

Eligibility—To be fully insured a worker must 
have been paid wages of at least $50 in half the cal- 
endar quarters elapsed since 1936 or since age 21. 
This requirement would be difficult for newly covered 
workers to meet. Thus, if farmers were brought into 
the system as of January 1, 1947, it would take a 
farmer who had never worked in insured employ- 
ment previously, 10 years before he could qualify for 
an old-age retirement benefit. Therefore, to make 
it easier a worker might also be deemed to be insured 
if he had covered wages of $200 in at least 5 of the 
10 years before retirement or death. 

Retirement Test.—Benefits under the existing law 
are not paid for any month in which a person earns at 
least $15. In view of increased wage levels, a person 
who earned no more than $30 might be considered out- 
side regular employment and therefore in need of his 
benefit payments, 

Age of Eligibility—The age for women might be 
reduced to 60. Since wives are, on the average, about 
5 years younger than their husbands, this change would 
in most cases permit the payment of supplementary 
benefits to the wife at the time the wage earner retires. 
Women wage earners and aged widows should be 
eligible at the same age as wives. 














the beneficiary earns more than $14.99 
in covered employment. The amount 
of permissible earnings could well be 
increased without fear that benefi- 
ciaries will encroach on the job op- 
portunities of regular, full-time work- 
ers. The Board believes that earnings 
of $30 a month should be permitted 
without suspension of benefits. 


Simplification of 
Administration 


Administration of the benefit pro- 
visions of the Federal insurance sys- 


tem has brought to light a number of 
ambiguities and anomalies which need 
correction. Some of these anomalies 
result in unintentional and unneces- 
sary injustice to claimants. Experi- 
ence has also demonstrated adminis- 
trative complexities which can be 
eliminated or reduced by minor 
changes in the law. 

One example of both hardship to 
deserving individuals and administra- 
tive complexity is the provision that 
lump-sum death benefits must be paid 
to relatives if such relatives exist, even 
where they were not living with the 


wage earner and when his burial ex- 
penses have been borne by others. 
There are many delays in locating 
relatives, and sometimes payments 
must be withheld because of the un- 
known whereabouts or the possible 
existence of a relative with legal 
rights preceding those of the individ- 
ual who filed a claim for the benefit. 
The Board recommends that the pro- 
vision for lump-sum benefits be mod- 
ified so that payment will be made to 
@ spouse living in the same household 
or, in the absence of such spouse, to 
any individual equitably entitled to 
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the benefit by reason of having paid 
the burial expenses. 


Benefits for Permanent Total 
Disability 

Disability is among the important 
causes of insecurity. On an average 
day of the year, about 3% million 
persons are suffering from disabilities 
which have already lasted 6 months or 
more. About 14% million of these per- 
sons are in the ages between 15 and 
65 and, but for their disability, would 


have been engaged in productive work. 
Disability is one of the major causes 
of dependency. A study made by the 
Board, covering a large sample of 
urban families, shows, for example, 
that in 70 percent of the households 
where the head of the family was dis- 
abled, per capita income was less than 
$250 a year. The extent to which de- 
pendency is due to invalidity is evi- 
denced also by State reports to the 
Board, which show that nearly one- 
fourth of the children granted aid 
under the assistance program are the 





have lasted 6 months or longer. 


foreign countries. 
contain disability provisions. 


be expected to do. 


der the retirement test. 
occurred. 


retired worker. 
also receive benefits. 


disability benefits. 





Permanent Disability Benefits 


Need for Disability Protection—The loss of income suffered by a 
family when the breadwinner is stricken with a serious and long-lasting 
disability is fully as great as in cases of old age or death. On any one 
day about 1.5 million workers are suffering from major disabilities that 
The desirability of providing cash 
insurance benefits in such cases is reflected by the disability benefit 
provisions incorporated in all of the old-age insurance systems of 
In this country, many plans, both public and private, 


Scope of “Permanent” Disability Benefits—Monthly,.cash benefits 
would be payable to insured workers who are afflicted with serious dis- 
ablements which have lasted 6 months or more. 

Concept of Disability.—Disability benefits should be payable only if 
there is a substantial loss of earning capacity for work in general. 
They should be payable only if the worker is found incapable of earn- 
ing more than a given amount at any work which he might reasonably 


Eligibility Conditions ——To receive benefits, a disabled worker would 
have to be insured. The insurance requirement should be a test of both 
substantial and fairly recent covered employment. 
old-age benefits, disability benefits would not be paid for any month 
in which the beneficiary earned more than the amount permitted un- 
Also, benefits would be terminated if recovery 


Types and Amounts of Benefits—The disabled worker should receive 
a monthly benefit computed in the same way as the benefit of an aged 
The wife and children of a disabled worker should 
Their benefits should be computed in the same 
way as benefits for wives and children of retired workers. 

Integration With Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.—Under the ex- 
isting program a period of nonemployment due to disability reduces 
the benefits for which the worker or his family may subsequently 
qualify, and may cause the complete loss of insurance protection. 
Were disability benefits added, the worker’s insurance protection would 
be maintained during a period of disability. The facilities of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, including the wage records and 
the field organization, would be available for the administration of 


Vocational Rehabilitation.—Expenditures for rehabilitation should be 
authorized from the trust fund to rehabilitate the disabled workers 
vocationally where a promise of success exists. 
successful, the payment of benefits can be discontinued. 


As in the case of 


If the rehabilitation is 








children of disabled fathers. Various 
State and local studies have found 
that even larger proporticns of re- 
cipients were receiving general relief 
primarily because of dependency re- 
sulting from the disability of the 
breadwinner. The cost of dependency 
falls largely on the public purse. 

These and other studies leave no 
doubt that a comprehensive program 
of social security must protect fam- 
ilies and individuals against loss of 
earning capacity by reason of dis- 
ability. It is significant that every 
other country in the world which has 
an old-age retirement program pro- 
vides for retirement necessitated by 
chronic or permanent disability. 

On the basis of extended study and 
of the actual experience in the pay- 
ment of monthly benefits since Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, the Board strongly rec- 
ommends the inclusion of permanent 
total disability insurance in the Fed- 
eral system. 


Extension of Coverage 


If the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system is improved in accord- 
ance with the foregoing suggestions, it 
becomes increasingly desirable and 
necessary that the coverage of the 
system be extended as widely as pos- 
sible, since the whole population of 
this country is subject to these haz- 
ards in varying degrees. 

The present Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance program covers, 
with certain important exceptions, 
employers of one or more employees. 
Despite these exceptions, social se- 
curity account cards have already 
been issued under this program to 
more than 84 million persons, of whom 
73 million already have had some wage 
credits posted to their accounts be- 
cause of work in insured employment. 
It is apparent from these figures that 
a large proportion of the gainfully 
occupied population already has some 
measure of protection against old age 
and death. However, it is also ap- 
parent that many persons pass back 
and forth between insured employ- 
ment and uninsured employment. 
In 1944, while only 31 million individ- 
uals were engaged in insured employ- 
ment at any one time, over 47 million 
individuals worked in insured em- 
ployment during the course of the 
year, 
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Extension to All Gainful Employment 


General Desirability —Because of their low incomes, 
many of those who do not now have coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance have little chance to 
make individual provision against the risks covered by 
this Federal insurance system. Some of them work at 
times in employment covered by the present system 
but do not do so sufficiently to gain an insured status 
and so derive nothing from the contributions they 
have paid. Extension of coverage to all gainful em- 
ployment (including self-employment) would furnish 
the basic protection of the program to all members of 
the labor force, regardless of type of work or changes 
in jobs. 

While some now excluded workers are already 
covered under special benefit systems, they would gain 
not only a continuity of protection but also survivor- 
ship and disability protection, which seldom are pro- 
vided in limited plans. An extension of old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage to groups now covered by 
special systems would not involve the dissolution or 
merging of such systems. They would no doubt be 
adjusted to provide supplementary protection while 
continuing to operate independently of the basic sys- 
tem, as in the case of the supplementary retirement 
systems operated by private employers. 

Agricultural and Household Wage Workers.—Work- 
able solutions have been developed for the administra- 
tive problems of covering agricultural and household 
workers. Reporting of wages and the paying of con- 
tributions could be accomplished either by a stamp 
method or through employer reports. The problem of 
evaluating noncash wages, such as meals and lodging, 
could largely be met by use of a schedule of presumed 
values. It would be advisable to exclude unpaid family 
labor and exchange labor among farmers. 

Employees of Nonprofit Institutions—No adminis- 
trative problems are involved in covering nonprofit 
employees. If desired, the exclusion of clergymen and 
members of religious orders might be continued. The 
legislation might also contain a reassurance that cover- 
age of nonprofit employment should not be construed 


as violating the traditional tax-exempt status of non- 
profit organizations. : 

Members of the Armed Forces.—A permanent exten- 
sion of coverage to members of the armed forces, if 
adopted, should probably be retroactive to the begin- 
ning of the war emergency. Ifa limited plan, designed 
to solve only the immediate problems, is desired, a 
guaranteed insured status, with guaranteed minimum 
benefits, might be provided for all World War II vet- 
erans from the time of discharge (which is when sur- 
vivorship protection under veterans’ legislation is usu- 
ally lost) until the time old-age and survivors insurance 
protection would otherwise be regained. 

Federal Civilian Employees —An extension of cover- 
age to civilian employees of the Government, coupled 
with appropriate adjustments in the Civil-service re- 
tirement system, would be of substantial value to most 
workers and need not cause a loss of benefits to any. 
The administration of the revised civil-service system 
would remain completely apart from the Social Secu- 
rity Board. Should coverage extension in this area be 
deferred, it might be desirable to provide a period of 
guaranteed protection for war-duration employees, as 
might be done for members of the armed forces. 

Employees of State and Local Governments.—The 
constitutional question involved in levying a tax 
against State governments could be met by authorizing 
the Social Security Board to enter voluntary agree- 
ments with States for the coverage of their employees. 
Local governmental units could participate in the 
State agreements. Compulsory coverage might be pro- 
vided for some groups of proprietary employees. 

Railroad Workers.—Through appropriate adjust- 
ments in the railroad retirement system, railroad work- 
ers could gain substantially improved protection if 
basic coverage were provided for them under old-age 
and survivors insurance. As in the case of civilian 
Federal employees, no loss to any railroad worker need 
be involved. 

Self-Employed Persons.—A separate statement de- 
scribes one way in which the self-employed could be 
covered under old-age and survivors insurance. 











Since the amount of a benefit de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon 
the length of time an individual actu- 
ally works in insured employment and 
the amount of his earnings in such 
employment, persons who pass in and 
out of insured employment get lower 
benefits than they would have, on the 
basis of the same amount of total 
earnings, if all their work had been 
in insured employment. Persons who 
always work in uninsured employ- 
ment are unable, of course, to develop 
any benefit rights whatsoever. 

The main groups now excluded are 


agricultural laborers, domestic ser- 
vants, employees of nonprofit organi- 
zations, public employees (Federal, 
State, and local), and self-employed 
persons, including small businessmen 
and farmers. 


Agricultural Labor and Domestic 
Service 


Between 4 and 5 million agricul- 
tural workers and about 2% million 
domestic servants are excluded from 
old-age and _ survivors insurance. 
These two are the largest and most 
necessitous groups of the workers now 


unprotected. A principal reason for 
exclusion of these two groups was the 
administrative difficulty due to the 
large number of small employers in- 
volved and the fact that most of these 
employers do not keep books and 
would find difficulty in making re- 
ports. On the basis of studies made 
during the past 7 years, the Board 
believes that it is administratively 
feasible to extend coverage to these 
groups through the use of a stamp- 
book system. Under such a system 
each employee would receive a stamp 
book in which stamps would be placed 
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by his employer to evidence contribu- 
tions made by the employer and the 
worker. In rural areas the employer 
could purchase these stamps from the 
mail carrier, and in urban areas they 
could be purchased at post offices. A 
stamp plan could be used also by 
smaller industrial and commercial 
establishments which found it more 
convenient. 

If the Committee does not consider 
it advisable to extend coverage to all 
agricultural workers at this time, the 
Board strongly recommends that at 
least the language of the present ex- 
ception relating to “agricultural la- 
bor” be modified to make certain that 
this exception applies only to the 
services of a farm hand employed by 
a small farmer to do the ordinary 
work connected with his farm. The 
wording of the present exception re- 
lating to agricultural labor excludes 
from the system employment by 
large-scale operators of a commercial 
and industrial character who employ 
600,000 to 700,000 individuals during 
the course of a year. Many of these 
excluded workers are not engaged in 
“agricultural labor” in the usual sense 
of the term. Many of them work in 
towns and cities and are engaged in 
processes identical with or similar to 
those performed by workers in fac- 
tories and in industries now covered 
by the Social Security Act. For in- 
stance, more than 15,000 of the 
workers excluded by the agricultural 
exception are carpenters, painters, 
engineers, bookkeepers, accountants, 
and the like. About 10,000 additional 
persons are employed in grain eleva- 
tors, while some 40,000 work in cot- 
ton gins. Another 125,000 persons so 
excluded are employed at the peak of 
the season in packing fruits and vege- 
tables. Thousands of persons em- 
ployed by large-scale business firms 
(such as chain stores or commission 
houses), which purchase and harvest 
the entire crop of many farmers, are 
also excluded. The extension of cov- 
erage to these quasi-industrial and 
commercial employees would not raise 
any of the problems which arise in 
connection with coverage of the ordi- 
nary farm worker. 


Employment by Nonprofit Organi- 
zations 


The Board also recommends the in- 
clusion of service performed for religi- 








Coverage of the Self-Employed 


Present Status——The majority of self-employed persons are just as 
much in need of old-age and survivors insurance protection as are wage 
earners. A number of social insurance programs in foreign countries 
now cover the self-employed. Many self-employed persons now pay 
contributions on behalf of their employees covered under the program, 
and so are very conscious of their own exclusion. The owner of a 
business large enough to be incorporated acquires protection as an 
officer of the corporation, but the owner of a small unincorporated 
concern has no similar advantage. Moreover, many self-employed per- 
sons work at times as wage earners but fail to build up and maintain 
an insured status because their income from self-employment is not 
credited toward such status. Experience gained in the administration 
of the present law has made it possible to develop adequate methods of 
meeting the problems involved in coverage of the self-employed. One 
such method is outlined below. 

Reporting.—Contributions and benefits would be based on income 
from self-employed activity. For both the self-employed and the 
Government, the simplest way of reporting such income is as a part of 
the income-tax return. The integrated returns would be for a calendar 
year and would be due on March 15 of the following year, as at present. 
Income would be reported on either a cash or accrual basis, depending 
on the method selected by the taxpayer for income-tax purposes. So- 
cial security reporting should be required only from persons with an- 
nual gross income of $500 or more (exclusive of income in kind for home 
use) and contributions required only from those whose “‘net income from 
self-employment,” as defined below, is $200 or more. Consistent with 
the provisions for employees, the maximum net income from self-em- 
ployment on which contributions would be payable for any calendar 
year would be $3,600, less the amount of any covered wages received 
during that year. i 

Contribution Rate——To avoid undue burdens upon the low-income 
self-employed, the contribution rate on income from self-employment 
should be only the employee rate on the first $500 of annual net income 
from self-employment and the combined employer-employee rate on all 
such income in excess of $500 up to the maximum. 

Definition of Net Income From Self-Employment.—Net income from 
self-employment cotld be determined on the basis of three figures al- 
ready included in the income-tax return, namely: income from rents 
and royalties (Schedule B of the Individual Income Tax Return), in- 
come from business or profession (Schedule C), and income from part- 
nerships (Schedule E). 

Retirement Test.—Under the present program, old-age benefits are 
paid only if the beneficiary substantially retires from employment. The 
worker who continues at his job suffers no economic loss and so can 
be presumed not to need benefits. The self-employed person should 
likewise not receive benefits unless he has substantially retired from 
gainful activity. If his annual income from self-employment were 
$360 or less, the individual would be presumed to be retired. Also it 
would be presumed that for each $30 of income in excess of $360 there 
was no more than 1 month of activity. Since the contribution base 
will in some cases include income from investment, as well as income 
based directly on work or activity, such investment income will continue 
to be reported even though the person who receives it has actually 
retired. Hence, if the amount of income from self-employment exceeds 
$360, benefits will be withheld for each $30 in excess thereof only if 
there has been substantial activity directed toward the production of 
such income. 
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ous, educational, charitable, and simi- 
lar nonprofit organizations. No ad- 
ministrative difficulties would be in- 
volved in extending coverage to these 
groups. 


Public Employment 


The Board believes that it would be 
highly desirable to extend the basic 
protection of the social insurance sys- 
tem to all public employees—Federal, 
State, and local. 

Special retirement systems now 
cover approximately two-thirds of all 
public employees. While it would be 
possible to revise these special retire- 
ment systems so that their benefits 
would be superimposed on those pay- 
able under the basic social insurance 
system, such a revision is a compli- 
cated process and would of course 
have to be made in such a way as to 
increase, not reduce, the total protec- 
tion afforded to public employees. 
The Board, therefore, recommends 
that in the case of Federal employees, 
if agreement cannot be reached as to 
the necessary adjustments in the ex- 
isting Federal retirement systems, at 
least the Federal employees who are 
not protected by an existing retire- 
ment system be covered under the 
basic old-age insurance system. 

In the case of State and local em- 
ployees, the Board sees no major ad- 
ministrative difficulties in permitting 
the governmental units employing 
sufficient numbers of such persons to 
be covered voluntarily, provided there 
are proper safeguards to protect the 
social insurance system against ad- 
verse selection. 


Railroad Employment 


At present, employment within the 
railroad industry and outside the rail- 
road industry is considered sepa- 
rately, with the result that many 
such workers who engage in both 
types of employment either acquire no 
rights under the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system or have their 
benefit rights reduced. 

The Board believes it is most im- 
portant that consideration be given 
to coordinating the basic old-age and 
survivors insurance system and the 
railroad retirement system so that 
persons whose employment during 
their working life has been divided 
between the railroad industry and 


other industries will not suffer a loss 
or diminution of benefit rights. 


The Self-Employed 


The Board recommends that con- 
sideration be given to extending to 
self-employed persons the protection 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. However, if this protection 
is not extended to all the self-em- 
ployed, the Board suggests that con- 
sideration be given to at least one 
segment of this group which could 
readily be covered immediately. This 
segment comprises the employers who 
will be regularly reporting wages and 
making contributions on behalf of 
their employees. Since such employ- 
ers are already sending in the neces- 
sary earnings reports and contribu- 
tions for their employees, no serious 
administrative problems would be in- 
volved in extending coverage to them. 


Disadvantages Suffered by 
- Newly Insured Groups 


If the Committee acts favorably on 
the Board’s recommendations relative 
to broad extension of coverage of the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem, it will be necessary to adjust the 
eligibility requirements and the meth- 
cd for determining the average 
monthly wage upon which benefits are 
based so that the newly insured 
groups will not be unduly disadvan- 
taged because of their late entrance 
into the system. As the law now 
stands, a person who has not been 
working in insured employment for 
roughly one-half of the time since the 
law went into effect on January 1, 1937 
(or one-half the time since the date 
he became 21 years of age, if that date 
is later), is not fully insured and 
therefore not entitled to an old-age 
retirement benefit. Therefore, if 
farmers were now brought into the 
system as of January 1, 1947, it would 
take a farmer, who had never worked 
in insured employment previously, 10 
years before he could qualify for an 
old-age retirement benefit. Even at 
the end of 10 years the average 
monthly wage would be one-half of 
the average wage he had earned dur- 
ing that time, since his wages during 
that time would have to be averaged 
over the whole period since January 1, 
1937, namely 20 years. The Board is 
prepared to submit various alterna- 


tive proposals which would help cor- 
rect both of the foregoing types of 
inequities. 


Protection of Veterans 


If the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program were extended to in- 
clude all Federal employment, both in 
the civilian and military establish- 
ments, soldiers and civilian employees 
would have the basic protection of this 
system at all times. It would also be 
possible to provide additional special 
protection on a consistent and certain 
basis. Any other approach to the 
problem of providing protection to 
soldiers and civilian employees of the 
Federal Government inevitably re- 
sults in some gaps, overlaps, anom- 
alies, and administrative difficulties. 

The lapse of time since millions of 
persons entered military service and 
the fact that many millions have al- 
ready left military service create ad- 
ditional problems which make it 
impossible to arrive at an ideal solu- 
tion. Besides the approaches outlined 
in the report of the Ways and Means 
Committee staff, there is another pos- 
sible approach which would provide 
protection during the critical period 
following the termination of military 
service, when the veteran may have 
lost the protection of veterans’ bene- 
fits and not have acquired the pro- 
tection of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. 

As regards the sacrifice of rights 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system suffered by persons 
who entered the armed forces, a dis- 
tinction can be made between the 
period of active military service and 
the period following active military 
service. During the period of active 
military service they have the con- 
tinuous protection of veterans’ bene- 
fits in case of death. That is to say, 
all deaths, whether occurring on ac- 
tive duty or on authorized leave, are 
considered service connected unless 
they are due to willful misconduct. 
The term willful misconduct has been 
liberally construed. Thus, venereal 
disease is not presumed to be due 
to willful misconduct if the person in 
service complies with the Army or 
Navy regulations requiring him to re- 
port and receive treatment. Sur- 
vivors, with rare exceptions, would be 
entitled to benefits more adequate 
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Financing 


Strengthening the Actuarial Basis of the Program.—The Board’s rec- 
ommendations for changes in the coverage of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program should strengthen the actuarial basis of the pro- 
gram both in the immediate years ahead and in the long run. Contri- 
bution income of the program would be increased while at the same 
time -the relative cost of insurance benefits paid to the group of indi- 
viduals who move between uninsured and insured employments would 
be reduced. Although it would be necessary to expand the income of 
the system to meet the cost of the various benefit recommendations, 
the added disbursements would be relatively low at the outset and would 
rise slowly but steadily. 

Costs of the Program.—The present rate of 1 percent each, payable 
by employers and employees, is probably sufficient to cover the total 
costs:of the expanded program for the next 5 years or more. Increasing 
the premium rate to 2 percent each would probably provide enough 
revenue to cover disbursement for 10 years or more. Annual expendi- 
tures might eventually be 1 percent to 2 percent of pay roll higher than 
the estimated costs of the present program. 

The best information now available suggests that with practically 
complete coverage the average cost of the expanded old-age, survivors, 
and permanent disability program over the next 50 years might be in 
the neighborhood of 7 percent. However, it must be emphasized that 
the cost figures are subject to a considerable margin of error. Changes 
in economic conditions, ceath rates, birth rates, and rate of retirement 
may result in substantial changes in the relationship between receipts 
and disbursements. 

Long-Run Financial Plan Essential—A long-range plan should be 


developed to assure that ample funds will be available to finance the 
benefit disbursements not only in the years immediately ahead but 
in the more distant future, without necessitating abrupt changes in 
premium rates. 

Division of Costs.—With practically complete coverage of the gain- 
fully employed and their dependents, a Government contribution toward 
financing the program becomes equitable and appropriate. A Govern- 
ment contribution toward the program would be partly offset by the 
reduced public costs for public aid, particularly because of the inclusion 
of permanent disability benefits. The Board believes that distribution 
of the ultimate cost of these benefits among employers, employees, and 
the Government should be made in the light of the degree to which 
coverage is extended and the financing of other types of social insurance 
benefits. 








than those now provided under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system. Therefore, it might be 
said that the veterans have protection 
equivalent to that which they had de- 
veloped or would have developed 
under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system if they had 
remained in insured employment. 
However, during the period imme- 
diately following active military serv- 
ice there is great possibility that, in 
case of death, survivors would not be 
entitled to any veterans’ benefits and, 
at the same time, the veterans would 
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not have the old-age and survivors 
insurance protection which they would 
have developed if they had been work- 
ing in insured employment. There- 
fore, their survivors might fail to 
receive benefits under either veterans’ 
legislation or the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system. This is 
because it takes a year and a half of 
insured employment to acquire “cur- 
rent insurance” status under the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
system, if that status has been lost. 
The fact that persons in military 
service are in uninsured employment 


rather than insured employment also 
affects the amount of benefits under 
the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. However, it will be 
recalled that the Board has recom- 
mended that the disadvantages suf- 
fered by newly covered groups, such 
as farmers, be corrected by an adjust- 
ment of the formula for determining 
eligibility and amount of benefits. If 
the Board’s recommendation is fol- 
lowed, it would also protect service- 
men from suffering material diminu- 
tion in their benefits because of their 
military service. 

Therefore, the chief problem, so far 
as affording servicemen and women 
the protection of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system is con- 
cerned, is to make certain that sur- 
vivors’ benefits are payable during the 
period immediately following. active 
military service when they will not 
yet have had an opportunity to build 
up survivors’ benefit rights under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system. One method would be 
to provide that, in case of any death to 
a serviceman or woman occurring dur- 
ing a fixed period following discharge, 
survivors would be guaranteed bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance system based on 
an assumed average monthly wage, 
such as $160. 


Costs 


It has been estimated that the most 
probable range in the average long- 
run cost of the benefits now provided 
is 4 to 7 percent of covered pay rolls. 
Such actuarial estimates must be pre- 
sented within a wide range since no- 
body can predict accurately future 
economic conditions, mortality rates, 
population growth, retirement rates, 
and many other such factors upon 
which actuarial estimates must be 
based. 


One fact is clear, however. The 
present old-age and survivors insur- 
ance law provides for the payment of 
primary benefits of 40 percent of the 
first $50 in average monthly wages and 
10 percent of the remaining amount 
up to $200 additional. As an indi- 
vidual’s wages increase, he adways re- 
ceives a larger benefit, but this bene- 
fit repersents a smaller proportion of 
his wages as wages increase. For 
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instance, the individual receiving 
average wages of $100 per month re- 
ceives basic old-age insurance benefit 
of $25 per month or 25 percent; the 
$250 per month individual receives 
$40 per month which represents 16 
percent. Thus, as the average wages 
of insured persons increase, the rela- 
tive costs of-the present benefits will 
decrease as a percentage of pay roll. 
At the present time the average wages 
of persons contributing to the insur- 
ance system are substantially higher 
than the average wages assumed in 
making the actuarial cost estimates in 
1939. This single factor results in a 


reduction in the relative costs of the 
insurance plan. In addition, compre- 
hensive coverage would cover all the 
wages of many individuals who are al- 
ready under the insurance system part 
of the time, thus increasing their tax- 
able wages and reducing the relative 
cost of the insurance plan. 
Therefore, while it will be necessary 
to increase somewhat the income of 
the system to meet the cost of the 
various additional benefits recom- 
mended, the added disbursements will 
be relatively low at the outset and will 
rise slowly. The present rate of 1 
percent each payable by employers 


and employees would probably be suf- 
ficient to cover current costs of an ex- 
panded program for the next 5 years 
or more. Increasing the rate to 2 
percent each would probably provide 
enough revenue to cover current costs 
for 10 years or more. The Board be- 
lieves that a decision on distribution 
of the ultimate cost of these: benefits 
among employers, employees, and the 
Government should be made in the 
light of decisions concerning extension 
of the coverage of the insurance sys- 
tem and the allocation of the costs of 
the other types of social insurance 
benefits. 





(Continued from page 2) 


disputes, which caused shortages of 
materials and consequent lay-offs in 
plants not directly involved in the dis- 
putes. Somewhat more than 1.2 mil- 
lion initial claims were filed during the 
month; less than one-fourth, how- 
ever, were filed by persons entering a 
second or subsequent spell of unem- 
ployment during their benefit year. 
From August 1945, when such “addi- 
tional” claims constituted 10 percent 
of all initial claims, the proportion 
had increased each month to 30 per- 
cent in December. The decrease in 
January would indicate that, for the 
country as a whole, fewer of the jobs 
obtained after the first lay-off had 
proved to be temporary. Continued 
claims rose in January to a new high 
of 8.2 million, nearly a million more 
than the previous high in July 1940. 
Payments for all types of unemploy- 
ment aggregated $134 million, $27 mil- 
lion more than in December, and the 
weekly average number of benefici- 
aries was estimated at 1.6 million or 
319,000 more. During the week ended 
January 12, claimants represented 7.2 
percent of average monthly covered 
employment in the Nation, as against 
6.2 percent in December. 


IN OLD-AGE and survivors insurance, 
46,000 monthly benefits were awarded 
in January, almost half of them pri- 


mary benefits; a year earlier, 31,700 
had been awarded, and only about 
one-third had gone to retired workers. 
Some 42 percent of the 1.5 million 
beneficiaries for whom benefits, at a 
monthly amount of $28.1 million, were 
in force at the end of January were 
retired workers. Increase in the num- 
ber of primary benefits awarded since 
the end of fighting in the Pacific re- 
flects the fact that industry has less 
need of older workers and there is less 
pressure and inducement for them to 
remain at work; from more than half 
of all benefits in force in January 
1941, the ratio of primary benefits to 
all benefits dropped slowly but con- 
tinuously until July 1945, when it was 
only 40 percent. 


IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, the number of 
recipients increased in January under 
all programs, for the fourth consecu- 
tive month. The rise in general as- 
sistance, 7.3 percent, was not only 
the largest among the programs but 
also the largest proportionate in- 
crease in general assistance since the 
war began. Reports from large cities 
throughout the country, moreover, 
indicate sharp increases in requests 
for assistance. In all programs, aver- 
age payments were somewhat higher 
than in December. The total amount 
expended, $90 million, was $1.9 million 
more than the December amount. 


4. 


Supreme Court Rules on Back Pay 
as “Wages” 


In an 8 to 0 decision, the U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled on February 25 
that back pay awarded under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to an in- 
dividual who was, before his discharge, 
an employee under the Social Security 
Act must be treated as “wages” under 
the act in computing the individual’s 
old-age and_ survivors insurance 
benefits. 

The case arose over a finding by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that a Ford Motor Company worker 
had been discharged for union activ- 
ity. The NLRB ordered him rein- 
stated, with a lump-sum payment of 
$3,500 as back pay. Suit was brought 
to compel the Social Security Board 
to allow this amount as wage credits, 
after the Board had ruled that the 
lump-sum payment did not consti- 
tute “wages” within the definition of 
the act. The District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District 
of Michigan upheld the Board’s rul- 
ing, but the decision was reversed by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth 
Circuit. In holding that the back pay 
is to be treated as “wages,” the Su- 
preme Court also ruled that it should 
be allocated to the periods when 
the regular wages were not paid as 
usual. 
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Postwar Economic Perspectives 
IV. Aftermath of the War 


By W.S. Woytinsky* 


This article concludes a series summarizing a study of post- 
war perspectives undertaken to cast light on the setting for 


planning social security measures. 


In the three preceding 


issues, discussion dealt with the postwar outlook in terms of 
experience after World War I and of economic trends just 
before World War II; here, postwar projections are based on 
the war economy. As in all Bulletin articles, expressions of 
opinion represent views of the author and do not necessarily 
reflect conclusions of the Social Security Board. 


THE ROAD from the prewar slump in 
1940 to hypothetical full employment 
in 1950 leads over the hump of the 
war boom. This road has three sec- 
tions: 

The upward slope: Mobilization of 
human and technical resources for 
total war; full utilization of the idle 
labor force and productive facilities, 
and expansion of both far beyond the 
peacetime pattern. 

The high plateau and peak: All-out 
war economy; more-than-full em- 
ployment; diversion of 40 to 45 per- 
cent of the gross national product to 
the war. 

The downward slope: Economic and 
military demobilization; return to 
peacetime patterns of life and work; 
shift of production from swords to 
ploughshares. 

Only after it has completed the 
descent from the peak of war effort 
to the valley of peacetime normalcy 
will the United States be able to re- 
sume its long-range ascent to higher 
and higher standards of production 
and consumption. 

On the last lap of this journey, the 
Nation will not necessarily retrace 
previous steps. As after all the major 
wars in the past, the comparatively 
brief spell of the war economy is 
bound to exercise a deep influence on 
the economic life of the United States, 
and it is likely that there will be a 
break between the long-range trends 
before the war and those prevailing 
after its end. To visualize postwar 


*Principal Consulting Economist, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. The pre- 
ceding articles in the series appeared in 
the issues for December 1945 (pp. 18-29), 
January 1946 (pp. 8-16), and February 
1946 (pp. 9-16). 


economic perspectives, it is necessary 
to analyze the influence of the war on 
the postwar labor force, on employ- 
ment, hours of work, the productivity 
of labor, the gross national product, 
wages, and so forth, and to investigate 
the probable effect of the war economy 
and its sudden end on the economic 
climate during and after reconversion. 


The Labor Force 


Expansion of the labor force, in- 
cluding the armed forces, began in 
the middle of 1941, before the United 
States entered the war. Although no 
general shortage of labor was then in 
sight, work opportunities increased 
under the impact of the defense pro- 
gram, Selective Service enrolled about 


100,000 men a month, and some “non- 
workers” began to look for jobs (table 
1 and chart 1). The growth of the 
labor force was greatly accelerated 
after Pearl Harbor. By the end of 
1942 the labor force included about 
5 million persons who would not have 
had or sought paid work under normal 
conditions. ‘The number of these 
emergency workers rose to more than 
6 million by the summer of 1943, to 7 
million in 1944, and continued to rise 
in 1945. As shown in an earlier article 
in this series, most of the wartime 
addition to manpower is temporary.’ 
The problem here is to examine the 
probable course of the readjustment 
of the overexpanded labor force to 
peacetime conditions. 

Changes in the labor force from 
1945 to 1950 may follow various pat- 
terns. The general tendency will 
probably be toward less-than-sea- 
sonal gains in spring and more-than- 
seasonal losses in autumn during sev- 
eral years of transition. It is also 
possible that the labor force will de- 
crease for 2 or 3 years and then re- 
main stable for several years except 
for seasonal variations (chart 1). 

The reduction of the surplus labor 
force may be painful for millions of 
individuals. Some workers will draw 
unemployment benefits for a time 


1See the Bulletin, January 1946, pp. 
10-11. 


Chart 1.—Expansion of the labor force during the war and its reduction during 
reconversion 
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while they are vainly seeking peace- 


lar reason, changes in employment are 

















time jobs; others will retire and draw likely also to differ from the hypo- Annual average (in millions of 
their old-age and survivors insurance’ thetical changes in the size of the persons) 

benefits. Some persons who are labor force during the reconversion. Year ihe | Obliee 

squeezed out of the labor market will Total employment, including the labor | employ- | Unemploy- 
be in need of public assistance. On armed forces, skyrocketed from 47.0 i force ment 

the other hand, a large part of the million in 1940 to 63.0 million in 1944. rs — a i ‘as 
readjustment may be effected by re- and is estimated at 57.5 million in  1944...._____. 52.7 51.8 9 
tardation in the influx of new 1950, allowing 2.5 million for “float”  j$4?--------- ae ao es 
workers. In ordinary years, several or frictional unemployment. Civilian ol ; e : i: : : ; 
million persons enter or reenter the employment rose from 46.5 million in  1949__----- 58.0 55.2 2.8 
labor market. If the number of en- 1940 to 51.8 million in 1944 and is 1°---------- - acta - 


tries is curtailed for some time by a 
million a year, while the number of 
exits remains as usual, a large part 
of the surplus labor force may dis- 
appear, with relatively little indi- 
vidual hardship. 

Curtailment of the labor force is 
as essential for reconversion as re- 
cruitment of emergency workers was 
vital for economic mobilization in the 
early phase of the war. Curtailment 
of total manpower after the war, how- 
ever, must be accompanied by expan- 
sion of the civilian labor force, just as 
expansion of total manpower during 
the war was accompanied by a decline 
in the number of persons available for 


estimated at 55.5 million in 1950. The 
following figures, which are in har- 
mony with our projections of the 
labor force, illustrate the possible 
course of transition of civilian em- 
ployment from the war pattern to 
peacetime conditions’ 


$ Figures for civilian labor force and em- 
ployment should be increased if the new 
definition of labor force used in the re- 
vised series of the monthly labor-force 
survey is substituted for the definition 
of the 1940 census. 














In this projection, unemployment 
in 1946 is estimated at somewhat less 
than the theoretical frictional mini- 
mum of 2.5 million, with a slight rise 
above this minimum in 1948, when 
the first rush of buying immediately 
after the war will have ended. It 
must be stressed that this is only one 
of many conceivable patterns of tran- 
sition. It makes little difference, 
however, whether the probable mod- 
erate increase in unemployment in 


Table 1.—The labor force and employment, 1939-45 








{In thousands] 





















































civilian jobs, Nin: — Civilian labor force inane Civilian employment 
The following figures for 1946-50 Year and month Pootal’ | forces | so RE —. eai'| ty Poa 
illustrate a possible course in the re- es B kon hones) eerseaes Ruin wid eens 
adjustment of the labor force from 1939 | | | | | 
j ‘ _. January ; | 51,900} 340 | 52,300 | 39,800 | 12,500 | 9,000 | 43,300 |__- 
= peak in 1944 to the peacetime pat April. _- 53, 400 | 350 | 53,050 | 40, 150 | 12,900 | 8,850 | 44, 200 
ern suggested in preceding articlesin  July.-- .--| 56,400 | 380 | 56,020 | 42,320 | 13,700 | 8,720 | 47,300 |-------.)-------- 
a we: ° . October -| 54, 000 390 | 53,610 | 40,510 | 13,100 | 7,010 | 46,600 |--..-.._]--.._-.- 
this series: ? | | 
1940 | | | 
January 52.500 | 430 | 52,070 | 39,470 | 12,600 | 7,670 | 44,400 Fe) (abe 
os ae ae Ts, | 53,770 | 460 | 53,310 | 40,220 | 13,090 | 7,800 | 45,510 | 34,250 | 11, 260 
iniial averans (in anit July... _...- 56,940 | 520 | 56,420 | 42,570 | 13,850 | 8.410 | 48,010 | 36,680 | 11, 330 
| ee October ____ 54,570 | 730 | 53,840 | 40,610 | 13,230 | 6,530 | 47,310 | 35,850 | 11,460 
oar |————_—___-—————_ 1941 
Total | | Civilian January.___.___- 53, 250 900 | 52,350 | 40,010 | 12,340 | 6,800 | 45,550 | 34,820 | 10,730 
man- | Armed | “jahor April___- 54,490 | 1,400 | 53,090 | 40,230 | 12,860 | 5,810 | 47,280 | 35,920] 11,360 
power | forces | force July - 58,350 | 1,800 | 56,550 | 42,150 | 14,400 | 5,240 | 51,310 | 38,570 | 12,740 
va | October. ___.| 56,070 | 2,000 | 54,070 | 39,940 | 14,130 | 3,460 | 50,610 | 37,620 | 12,990 
ree | g 1942 | 
eimai es) SS 9 January. ______.| 55,070 | 2,100 | 52,970 | 39,720 | 13,280 | 3,890 | 49,080 | 36,910 | 12, 170 
1945 ean! 63. 0 11. 0 | 52. 0 April. _-- art agent _| 56, 850 | 3,000 | 53,850 | 39,710 | 14, 140 2,740 | 51,110 | 37,820 13, 290 
SS ae 61.0 4.0 | 57.9  July--- ; __-| 60,670 | 3,900 | 56,770 | 41,220 | 15,550 | 2,430 | 54,340 | 39,710 | 14,630 
- a a aa 60. 4 30 57.4 October-..- ___.| 59,830 | 5,200 | 54,630 | 38,820 | 15,810 | 1,460 | 53,170 | 37,930 | 15, 240 
1948 a 60.0 2.5 57.5 - ° 
7 i ae ee 60.0 2.0 58.0 2» RaUee . 7 an _ ei reeer 
1950 60.0 20 58.0 i --=-} 59,720 | 7,000 | 52,720 | 36,850 | 15,870 | 1,370 | 51,350 | 36,040 | 15,310 
April. _...........---..-------] 60,940 | 8, 400 | 52,540 | 35,990 | 16, 550 950 | 51,590 | 35,470 | 16, 120 
— so ‘i ae ______..-..-._-] 65,340 | 9,300 | 56,040 | 37,380 | 18,660] 1,290 | 54,750 | 36,670 | 18,080 
October._.._.--_.-..-........-| 63,080 | 10,000 | 53,080 | 35,310 | 17,770 910 | 52,170 | 34,820 | 17,350 
, 1944 | 
Employ ment January ______ -----------] 61,930 | 10, 500 | 51, 430 | 34.640 | 16, 790 | 1, 080 | 50, 350 | 33.990 | 16, 360 
April. _.........--..----------] 63,060 | 11,000 | 52,060 | 34,880 | 17, 180 770 | 51,290 | 34,440 | 16, 850 
Becau iati ‘ July __.......----...----| 66,600 | 11,600 | 55,000 | 35,890 | 19,110 | 1,000 | 54,000 | 35,410 | 18, 590 
se of variations in the rate of October 2.7. _....--| 64,770 | 11,900 | 52,870 | 34,410 | 18, 460 630 | 52,240 | 34,100 | 18, 140 
unemployment, changes in employ- ai | 
. . 194 
ment during the war have differed January at nee: Se 62, 860 | 11,900 | 50,960 | 33,650 | 17,310 840 | 50,120 | 33,160 | 16, 960 
. ee 1 Daa eae a ieee I 64,030 | 12.100 | 51,930 | 33,840 | 18,090 770 | 51,160 | 33,410 | 17,750 
from labor-force changes. Forasimi-  jyi 777 “777777] 67/520 | 12: 300 | 55,220 | 35,140 | 20,080} — 950 | 54)270 | 34,660 | 19,610 
= SE Govoberts ke sa 63, 710 | 10,600 | 53,110 | 34,590 | 18,520 | . 1,550 | 51,560 | 33,660 | 17, 900 
?This projection is essentially tied to 














the concept of labor force as defined by 
the 1940 census. Figures should be re- 
vised upward if the new definition of 
labor force used in the revised series of 
monthly iabor-force surveys is used. 


1 New Series. 


Source: Beginning with April 1940, revised estimates of the Bureau of the Census based on monthly labor 
market surveys. For January 1939-January 1940, estimates based on variations in agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment as recorded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Department of Agriculture, 
adjusted in accordance with the respective series of the War Manpower Commission. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of employment, 1939-45 


[In thousands] 





Employment in private nonagricultural establishments adjusted 


for seasonal variations 












































Agri- Gov- i ———— l 
Year and month | culture nin ‘Sim, | Transpor- | Gon. | Finance, 
, Total | factur-| Min- tation and | ctruc- | Trade | Service, 
ing ing public | om and mis- 
_ | utilities cellaneous 
1939 | | | 
March-_---- ‘ | 3, 930 | 25, 837 9, 738 875 | 2, 870 | £7 6, 523 4, 120 
| eee pee | --| 3,960 | 26, 272 9, 924 855 2, 905 1, 828 | 6, 599 | 4, 161 
September---------.--.| | 4,020 | 26,817 | 10,334 874 | 2, 935 1,794 | 6,670 4, 210 
| eee | 4,090 | 27,167 | 10, 641 923 2, 990 1, 603 6, 791 4, 219 
1940 | | | | 
March.......-.....-- | __| 4,090 | 26,926 | 10,439 | 916 | .990 | 1,496 | 6,821 4, 264 
eS ...-| 11,000 | 4,110 | 27,265 | 10, 458 908 | 2, § 1,736 | 6,865 4, 300 
September _. .---| 10, 400 4,160 | 28,010 | 11,017 918 1,758 | 6,951 4, 341 
December. - - - - P | 8, 700 4, 2 | 29, 195 | 11, 589 926 2, 135 7, 076 4, 393 
1941 | | | | | 
March... _-.-----| 7,620 | 4.310 | 30,097 12,174| 943 | 3,131 | 2,260] 7,192 | 4, 397 
(es : | 10,100 | 4,430 | 31,324 | 18,032 970 | 3, 254 2,239 | 7,388 4, 441 
September. -- 9,300 | 4,530 | 32,240 | 13, 580 1, 000 3, 331 2,327 | 7, 548 | 4, 454 
December. - - - | 7,500 | 4,650 | 32,212 | 13,748 | 1,002 | 3,367 | 2,115 | 7,487 | 4, 493 
1942 | | | | 
March............-...| 7,690 | 4,870 | 32,522 | 14, 255 976 | 3,382 | 2,055] 7,331 4, 523 
June._._.........-----| 10,230 | 5,140 | 33,060 | 14, 865 981 | 3419 | 2,057 | 7,206 4, 532 
September-_---- 8,860 | 5,430 | 33,740 | 15,644 962 | 3,448 | 2,077 | 7, 227 | 4, 382 
December. - - - - --| 7,380 5, 700 | 34,197 | 16,333 933 | 3, 525 2, 041 7, 136 | 4, 229 
1943 | | | 
March_. een ae 5,910 | 34,155 | 16, 831 915 3, ! 1, 604 7, 110 | 4, 121 
Se eS | 9,820} 5,960 33, 813 | 16, 908 893 320 | 1,263 | 7,017 | 4, 112 
September ae 9,050 | 5,810 | 33,665 | 17,051 876 3,633 | 1,020 | 7,006 4, 079 
December. -.--------.} 6,820 | 5,980 | 33,498 | 16, 995 863 3,687 | 864 | 6, 962 4, 127 
1944 | | | | | : 
March........---...--| 6,910} 5,900 | 33,222 | 16, 642 852 3, 780 737 7, 046 | 4, 165 
\ eee cm ckol, ae | 5, 900 | 32.870 | 16, 093 848 | 3, 765 677 7,012 | 4, 475 
September_..-....-...| 8,670 | 5,890 | 32,500 | 15,771 824 | 3, 732 635 | 7, 058 | 4, 480 
December__.---..----| 7,090 6,080 | 32,082 | 15, 552 802 | 3, 790 | 619 | 7,015 | 4, 304 
1945 | | | | | | 
March_..-- paint 7,290 | 6,030 32, 430 | 15, 445 796 3, 846 691 7, 214 4, 438 
June___-.-- 3 8,300 | 5,953 | 31.596 | 14, 534 794 | 3, 830 845 | 7,004 | 4, 589 
September ! 8,800 | 5,933 | 29,401 | 12,097 784 | 3, 83 945 | 7,138 | 4, 603 
December ! | 7,192 | 5,769 | 30, 550 | 11, 914 802 | 3, 896 | 1, 042 7, 962 | 4, 936 





1 Without seasonal adjustment. 


Source: War Manpower Commission, Manpower Statistics, July 1945. For September and December 1945, 


Monthly Labor Review. 


that phase of the postwar economy is 
visualized in 1948 or somewhat earlier 
or later. 

All in all, the number of civilian 
jobs in 1950 is estimated at almost 20 
percent more than in 1940 and 7 per- 
cent more than in 1944. Since, how- 
ever, the hypothetical figure for 1950 
is related to a population about 5 per- 
cent larger than in 1944, a 7-percent 
increase in civilian employment from 
1944 to 1950 implies only that, in rela- 
tion to population, there should be 
about as many civilian jobs in 1950 
as in 1944. 

This statement does not mean that 
a peacetime job should be substituted 
for each terminated war job in the 
course of the industrial reconversion. 
To ensure jobs to veterans returning 
to civilian life, the civilian economy 
should expand through the whole 
period of military demobilization. 
Such a course would be impossible if 


civilian production were increased to 
the limit prematurely, in the early 
phase of reconversion. In other 
words, a smooth reconversion de- 
mands a lag between contraction of 
war production and the expansion of 
peacetime activities. 

The task of reconversion, in terms 
of employment, will differ from in- 
dustry to industry. In some indus- 
tries, the level of activity at the end 
of the war was well above the goal of 
the peacetime full employment, and 
the task of reconversion will be to de- 
flate wartime expansion. In others, 
the level of production was far below 
the peacetime patterns; here the task 
is to increase production. For the 
United States as a whole, increases in 
civilian employment will probably 
exceed decreases. 

Civilian employment during the 
war was characterized by precipitous 
growth of manufacturing industries, 





especially production of airplanes, 
ships, tracks, tanks, guns, and muni- 
tions; expansion of Government 
agencies; and contraction of building 
activities (table 2). In comparison 
with the hypothetical demand for 
labor in 1950, Government and manu- 
facturing each had a surplus of 2 
million jobs in 1944. On the other 
hand, 1944 recorded an acute short- 
age of labor in agriculture, building 
construction, and trade and service 
industries in comparison with post- 
war requirements. 

For salary and wage workers in pri- 
vate nonagricultural establishments, 
full employment in 1950 presumes 
some 34.9 million jobs, 2.2 million more 
than in 1944. With reservation for a 
wide margin of error in a projection 
of this type, the demand for labor in 
1950 may differ from that in 1944 as 
follows: 





Number of employees 
(in thousands) 














ne ee Increase 
Industry 1950, | (+) or 
hypo- | decrease 
| 19441 | ‘thet- | (—) from 
ical 2 1944 to 
1950 
= Ral Recetas) desi 
Total I30, 670 |s4, 900 +2, 230 
Manufacturing. _____...__|16, 010 |14, 000 —2,010 
Mining Setionas | ‘Ser aoe +70 
Construction ___:.... | 670 | 3.000 +2, 330 
Transportation and pub- | 
lic utilities._............| 3,770 | 3,500 —270 
Trade____ ; 7,030 | 8,000 +870 
Finance, service, miscel- | 
lanecus Peed ges e | 4,360 | 5, £00 +1, 140 
| 








1 See table 2, column 4. 


2 For the basis of these projections, see the Bulletin, 
January 1946, pp. 15-16. 


Hours of Work 


Because of the labor shortage, hours 
of work were increased during the 
war. Many industries—especially 
munitions industries—shifted from 
the customary 40-hour week to 48 or 
50 hours. The average weekly num- 
ber of hours of work in manufacturing 
industries increased from 37.5 in 1940 
to 45.5 in 1944. The input of work of 
factory workers rose from 412.5 mil- 
lion man-hours per week in 1940 to 
728 million in 1944. The increase in 
man-hours was 76.5 percent, as com- 
pared with a rise of 44.5 percent in 
man-years of employment. 

Considerable increases in hours of 
work were also recorded in mining, 
transportation, public utilities, and 
service industries. All in all, in 1944 
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approximately 20 million persons in 
nonagricultural establishments aver- 
aged an extra hour a day, as compared 
with prewar working hours, and their 
additional work was equivalent to the 
employment of 4 million workers. 
That figure rises to 5 million when 
account is taken of the strenuous work 
on farms during the war.* Thus, the 
51.8 million persons employed through 
1944 performed the number of man- 
hours of work that would have re- 
quired 56.8 million workers under 
prewar work schedules. In 1940, em- 
ployment represented some 46.5 mil- 
lion man-years of work, so that the 
rise from 1940 to 1944 in “normal” 
man-years of work, with the prewar 
work schedule, was more than 22 
percent. 

From the standpoint of social prog- 
ress, the wartime increase in the work- 
week was a deplorable set-back, wiping 
out the results of a quarter century’s 
efforts to secure better working hours 
and greater leisure. Probably the 
trend toward further reduction of the 
workweek will be resumed when agree- 
ments have been reached on wages 
and salaries. It is also likely that paid 
vacations will become increasingly 
common. The trend toward shorter 
hours of work may be somewhat off- 
set, however, by reduction of part- 
time work, which before the war kept 
the average weekly number of hours 
of work per worker below 40. The 
over-all decline in average hours of 
work from 1940 to 1950 may therefore 
be comparatively small, say 3 percent. 
Using that figure, the changes outlined 
above in civilian employment would 
result in the following changes in in- 
put of work in terms of “1940” man- 
years. 








1 “ .9 
| 1940 Index 





Year man-years | 
| Gn millions) 1940=100 
ee ee 46.5 100 
ERE ee 56. 8 122 
SS ae ee 53.8 115 





Thus, full employment in 1950 im- 
plies about 5.3 percent fewer man- 
hours of civilian labor than were per- 


‘This estimate makes no allowance for 
overtime work of self-employed persons 
and members of their families in non- 
agricultural pursuits and for increased 
hours of work in industrial establish- 
ments for which no reliable statistics are 
available. 


formed in 1944: release of servicemen 
and growth of population are likely 
to be more than offset by withdrawal 
of emergency workers and reduction 
in hours of work. 


Productivity of Labor 


Variations in the productivity of 
labor in wartime are usually con- 
cealed by changes in patterns of pro- 
duction, deterioration of quality, and 
erratic movements of uncontrolled 
prices. Though the achievements of 
munitions industries, especially in 
airplane production and shipbuilding, 
have been spectacular, it is question- 
able whether other industries have 
kept pace during the war with the 
long-range trend of technological 
progress. 

Although war contracts were heav- 
ily concentrated in durable-goods in- 
dustries, some nondurable goods also 
were required for military purposes. 
The part played by war production in 
the reported gains in output per man- 
hour in the two groups of industries 
is unknown, but it is recognized that 
within an industry war contracts were 
awarded to the most efficient and 
best-equipped factories; that war pro- 
duction had priority in obtaining 
skilled labor, raw materials, and 
transportation; and that war plants 
had the advantage of mass produc- 
tion of standardized goods. On the 
other hand, producers of civilian 
goods had to struggle with all kinds of 
shortages and bottlenecks. 

It is likely, therefore, that war pro- 
duction had the lion’s share in the 
visible over-all gain in output per 
man-hour and that technological 
progress in civilian production as a 
whole was insignificant. It is even 
questionable whether any appreciable 
increase in productivity of labor could 
be discerned in this field of production 
if deterioration in the quality of fin- 
ished goods is taken into account.° 
In any event, it is rather doubtful 
whether the productivity of labor in 
peacetime industries increased from 
1940 to 1945 at the annual rate of 2.5 
percent corresponding to the long- 


5 Cf. “National Product, War and Pre- 
war: Some Comments on Professor Kuz- 
nets’ Study and a Reply by Professor 
Kuznets,” Review of Economic Statistics, 
August 1944, pp. 109-135 (articles by 
Milton Gilbert, Hans Staehle, W. S. Woy- 
tinsky, and Simon Kuznets). 


range trend in technological progress 
in the United States. In the long 
run, however, the experience gained in 
war production is likely to accelerate 
technical and economic progress gen- 
erally, as it did after the Civil War 
and World War I. A comparatively 
rapid rise in the productivity of labor 
is likely to occur in the years just 
ahead. Therefore, if distribution of 
the labor force by industries and oc- 
cupation remained the same as in 
1944, the over-all output per man- 
hour in 1950 might be at least 15 per- 
cent higher than in 1944. This esti- 
mate is, however, subject to an im- 
portant reservation: industrial and 
occupational distribution of the labor 
force is bound to change when the 
Nation shifts from war to a peacetime 
economy. 

As far as the national product is 
concerned, gains in the productivity 
of labor will be partly offset by the 
shift of millions of workers from high- 
wage and high-output industries to 
low-wage and low-output pursuits. 
The Nation’s losses from such shifts 
may be measured very roughly by 
losses in earnings of workers. Ac- 
cording to current wage rates, work- 
ers shifting from the machinery and 
iron and steel industries to textile 
factories would lose about 40 percent 
of their wartime hourly take-home 
pay; those shifting from factory work 
to building construction or retail 
trade would take cuts of 15 percent; 
women leaving factory jobs for do- 
mestic service would receive less than 
half their wartime earnings. Assum- 
ing that about 30 percent of the work- 
ers change their jobs in the course of 
reconversion and that their wartime 
hourly output declines 30 percent 
(proportionately to their earnings), 
the over-all output per man-hour 
would rise from 1944 to 1950 not by 
15 percent but by only 4.6 percent. 
Under this assumption, the transition 
to a peacetime economy may be de- 
scribed roughly by the following in- 
dexes: 








Item 1944 1950 
Man-hours of civilian work per- 
OS eee ene 100.0 94.7 
Productivity of labor (output per 
I io onstiin sc batdn Seba ‘ 100.0 104.6 
Output of civilian goods and 
POW Shei eSr onc dpetecedak 100. 0 99.1 
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Table 3.—Gross national product and national income, 1939—June 1945 


[In billions, at current prices] 






































Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Gross national product or expenditures: 

A ene ephedra ctaneances $88.6 | $97.0 | $120.2 | $152.3 | $187.4 | $197.6 | $197.3 
Government, total. .- 16.0 16.7 26.5 62.7 93.5 97.1 83.0 

‘ederal: War-_..___- 1.4 37 13.5 50.3 81.3 83.7 69.0 
cn cicneccenwesedecccuusé= 6.5 6.1 5.3 5.0 4.9 5.7 6.1 
iit chido pancdsannacisnanses 8.1 7.9 7.9 7.4 7.4 ye 7.9 
Available for private use--_-_..-....---...--- 72.6 80.4 93.7 89.6 93.9} 100.5 4.3 
Private gross capital formation-_-___-.__-_- 10.9 14.7 19.1 7.6 2.5 2.0 9.4 
Consumers’ goods and services-_-_--__-.--.--- 61.7 65.7 74.6 82.0 91.3 98.5 204.9 
pS ae 6.4 7.4 9.1 6.3 6.6 6.7 7.4 
Nondurable goods.............--.-.----.- 32.6 34.4 40.1 47.9 55.1 60.0 64.4 
| EE een neo 22.7 23.9 25. 4 27.8 29.7 31.8 33.1 

Relation of gross national product to national 
income: 

Gross national product ......»................... 88.6 97.0} 120.2] 152.3] 187.4] 197.6 197.3 
Less: Business taxes, etc —10.4 | —12.4 | —18.5 | —23.1 | —27.4 | —29. —28.6 
Less: Capital charges, etc —7.0| —7.3]) -7.8| —82] —85| -—87])] -—8.7 
Adjostinent................... SRS —.4 +.5} +3.0} 41.2] -—21] 41.5]: +1.0 

Equals: National income. : 70.8 77.8 96.9 | 122.2 149. 4 160.7 161.0 

National income by distributive shares: 

| REESE Sa a ee erence 70.8 77.8 96.9 122.2 149.4 160.7 161.0 
Compensation of employees. -------------- 48.1 52.4 64.5 84.1 106.3 | 116.0 114.5 

Salaries and wages. -------.--- 44.2 48.7 60.8 80.8 103. 1 112.8 111.4 
a eee 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.3 3.2 a3 3. 
Net income of proprietors_ - 11.2 12.2 15.8 20.6 23. 5 24.1 25.6 

I oo dcnccaiiciecncnssesdapaccodaad 4.3 4.4 6.3 9.7 11.9 11.8 12.5 
Nonagriculture___-.-- 6.9 7.8 9.6 10.9 11.6 12.3 13.1 
Interest and net rents _- 7.4 7.5 8.0 8.8 9.7 10.6 11.8 
Net corporate profits__- 4.2 5.8 8.5 8.7 9.8 9.9 9.0 
III 6 GrieGtas sh casieccscnsdudenshaasie 3.8 4.0 4.5 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 
arc Pit an ce dnatc cadsceddasetannn .4 1.8 4.0 4.4 5.5 5.4 4.5 

Disposition of national income: 

ae isk tha utantedteatantncdencacadees 70.8 77.8 96.9 | 122.2] 149.4] 160.7 161.0 
Add: Transfer payments _- skntsdal ein hnscegoenad +2.4 +2.6 +2.5 +2.7 +3. 2 +5.3 +8.1 
Less: Social security contributions_-_-_.____- —2.0 —2.1 —2.6 —3.2 —3.8 —3.9 —3.8 
leet: Comporatesariig......-...............<- —.4|/ -18] -40] -44]) -5.5|] —5.4 —4.5 

Equals: Income payments to individuals___--_- 70.8 76.5 92.7 117.3} 143.1 156.8 160.7 
Less: Personal taxes, etc.....................- —3.1 —3.3 —4.0 —6.7 | —18.6 | —19.4 —21.0 

Equals: Disposable income of individuals - - ---- 67.7 73. 2 88.7 110.6 124.6 | 137.4 139.7 
Consumers’ expenditures. -_--- 61.7 65.7 74.6 82.0 91.3 98. 5 104.9 
Net savings of individuals_- 6.0 7.5 14.2 28.6 33.3 38.9 34.9 





Source: Survey of Current Business, March 1943-February 1945, and February 1946. 


With allowance for a considerable 
margin of error, it appears that a 
full-employment civilian economy in 
1950 would yield an over-all civilian 
output somewhat less than in 1944. 


Gross National Product 

In addition to goods and services 
produced by the civilian economy, the 
gross national product includes serv- 
ices of the armed forces. This item 
would have been hardly less than $25 
billion if subsistence costs of the 
armed forces were added to their sal- 
aries and the sum interpreted as an 
equivalent of their services. However, 
only the money payments to the 
armed forces amounting to $14 billion 
are listed in 1944 gross national prod- 
uct as determined by the Department 
of Commerce. The comparable item 
for 1950 may amount to $3 billion. 
Excluding the services of the armed 
forces, the gross national product in 
1944 amounted to $184 billion. With 
the slight decline as suggested above, 
the value of goods and services pro- 


duced in the civilian sector of the 
national economy would be close to 
$182 billion in 1950. Adding $3 billion 
for services of the armed forces, the 
total would be $185 billion—at 1944 
prices, which is slightly more than 
that indicated by another projection 
using 1940 as a bench mark without 
regard to changes in national income 
during the war. The disparity be- 
tween the two computations falls 
within the unavoidable margin of 
error. The essential point is that full 
employment in 1950 does not postu- 
late that the gross national product 
must be as great as in 1944 but only 
that it should not lag more than 10 
percent behind what it was at the peak 
of the war effort. A reconversion from 
the war boom to peacetime full em- 
ployment presumes therefore a down- 
hill movement. A smooth and suc- 
cessful reconversion requires that the 
descent be not too abrupt and that 
it stop when production returns to 
the level of peacetime prosperity. 


Moreover, the slope may be some- 
what steeper than it appears from 
comparison of the gross national 
product of $199 billion in 1944 with 
the hypothetical $180 billion in 1950. 
With correction for the growth in 
population and the long-range trend 
in technological progress, $180 billion 
in 1950 represents hardly more than 
$165 billion in 1946. Reconversion to 
peacetime full employment therefore 
implies an appreciable contraction of 
the overexpanded war economy in 
terms of output per head of population 
or per unit of available productive 
forces. 

In fact, because of expansion of ac- 
tive manpower (including the armed 
forces) during the war and the longer 
workweek, the input in man-hours 
was at least 20 percent higher in 1944 
than it would be in full employment 
under normal conditions. The re- 
turn to normalcy would require a con- 
siderable cut in input of work as 
measured in man-hours, and this 
postulate is expressed by the contrac- 
tion that would occur if the gross na- 
tional product sinks from $199 billion 
to $165 billion. 

The task of reconversion is not to 
minimize this decline during the shift 
to a peacetime economy but to effect 
the necessary readjustment in such a 
way as to avoid a deflationary spiral 
and to ensure a smooth upward ex- 
pansion of the civilian economy from 
its hypothetical iow point. 

To visualize the road from war to 
peace in terms of annual variations of 
gross national product and national 
income, their variations during the 
war should be recapitulated (table 3). 
The gains from 1939 to 1941 marked 
essentially the liquidation of the pre- 
war slump which had interrupted the 
recovery that had been in progress 
since the spring of 1933. In fact, ap- 
preciable rise of employment and ex- 
pansion of production related to the 
war did not begin until the second half 
of 1941. The subsequent growth of 
the national product, expressed in dol- 
lars, reflected to some extent the rise 
of prices, but it is practically impossi- 
ble to isolate this factor.® 

The indexes of wholesale prices and 
of consumers’ prices prepared by the 


6Cf. Kuznets, Simon, National Product 
in Wartime, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1945, pp. 38 ff. 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics rose above 
the 1939 averages as follows: 


Table 5.—Hypothetical changes in gross national product, 1944-50 
{In billions, at 1944 prices] 



































| Index of Item 1944 1945 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 
| Index of | goods P | | 
re holesale | chased by 
rasd | — . geno OE PacpnatsS ubatiaseeessaccuaumasnes $197.6 | $194.3 | $160 $170 $170 | $175 | $180.0 
earners | = | ——— 
| IN oo Be ee a eon en oniae. re 81.8 50 35 32 30 28. 4 
a rei a eee eee Ee ee 110 135 138 145 151.6 
1939 ‘ 100 | 100 Capital formation-------- roe ee Ee } 20] 92 20 30 | 28 25 22.8 
ee eee Tae 102 | 101. Consumer goods and services__-__-------------- | 98.5] 103.3 90 105 | 110 | 120 1 128.8 
[| Airs 113 | 106 i ea Sa ea Sas eee . ia 
"i 128 | 117 — 
£ 2. : . . . . 
— Sceoneneeiceeaa : a 12+ and cumulative effect of war and post- liquidation of the overexpansion of 
MBs se onc os ua, 137 128 war marriages, the number of house- the economic system that is charac- 








If half the gross sintaam veeiark is 
deflated by the wholesale price index 
and the other by the consumer price 
index, nominal and real gross national 
income increased as follows: 





Nominal 
gross | Real gross 
, income, income, 
Year current | 1944 prices 
| prices (in |(in billions) 
| billions) 
1939 | $88. 6 $115. 6 
_| SS ER ee ee 97.0 124.7 
OS a ae x | 12.2 143. 2 
Aaa 2 2 | 152.3 162.2 
SEs een eee 187.4 189. 6 
| ere e 197.6 197.6 
Oe ae | 197.3 | 194. 3 





If the gross natiogal product in 195 
amounts to $180 billion, at 1944 prices, 
it will be not much lower than in 
1943. With the regearing of produc- 
tion to peacetime needs, it would pro- 
vide a higher standard of living than 
the United States has ever known. 

In table 4, a distribution of the hy- 
pothetical gross national product in 
1950 is contrasted with that in 1944. 
The hypothetical distribution of con- 
sumers’ expenditures among durable 
goods, nondurable goods, and services 
shown in this table rests on the fol- 
lowing considerations. Because of the 
return of servicemen to civilian life 


Table 4.—Gross national product in 1944 
and 1950 


{In billions, at 1944 prices] 





l 
Item | 19441 | 19502 





Gross national product, total | $197.6 | $180.0 
Government share _ - eens 97.1 | 28. 4 
eee 3 89.4 | 17.6 
State and local ___-__--- ‘ 7.7 | 10.8 
Available for private use _ 100.5 | 151.6 
Private gross capital forma- | 
tion (business share) 2.0 | 22.8 
Consumers’ goods and services 98.5} 128.8 
Durable goods- ------ | 6.7 | 14.5 
Nondurable goods__-_______- 60.0 | 70.0 
en ee ; | 31.8 | 44.3 





1 Surrey of Current Business, July 1945, p. 12. 
2 See the Rulletin, February 1946, p. 14 (figures in 
table 3, recomputed at 1944 prices). 


holds will rapidly increase. Assum- 
ing a 15-percent rise in the number of 
consumer units and the same pattern 
of consumption as in 1944, the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices would rise from $98.5 billion in 
1944 to $113.3 billion in 1950 ($7.7 
billion for durable goods, $69 billion 
for nondurable goods, and $36.6 bil- 
lion for services). An additional $15.5 
billion is assigned mainly to those 
fields of consumption which did not 
expand during the war—that is, to 
durable goods and to services. The 
trend would be to return to the pre- 
war pattern of distribution, but on a 
higher level. 

The hypothetical changes in the 
distribution of national expenditures 
from 1944 to 1950 may be interpolated 
under the assumption that. the liqui- 
dation of the war economy will con- 
tract production considerably in the 
last quarter of 1945 and the first half 
of 1946; that losses will be partly off- 
set by the expansion of peacetime pro- 
duction in the second half of 1946; 
that the upward trend will continue 
through 1947; that the expansion will 
be slowed down in 1948 by a tempo- 
rary set-back related to readjustment 
of prices; and that production will 
rise in 1949 and 1950. 

This concept of general trends in 
the postwar economy may be com- 
bined with the assumptions of vary- 
ing rates of change for different items 
of the gross national product (table 
5). It is not unlikely, for example, 
that capital outlays will be particu- 
larly heavy in 1947 and decline 
slightly thereafter; that private con- 
sumption will be somewhat lower in 
1946 than in 1945 and will expand 
after reconversion is completed; that 
Federal expenditures will drop in 1946 
to about half the 1944 peak and de- 
cline gradually later. 

The set-back in 1946 indicated in 
the projection in table 5 marks the 


teristic of wartime. With the with- 
drawal of temporary workers, reduc- 
tion of hours of work, and return of 
workers from wartime jobs to less 
lucrative peacetime pursuits, national 
output of goods and services must go 
down and that decline may be only 
partly offset by the rising productiv- 
ity of labor. This downward move- 
ment does not. necessarily imply mass 
unemployment. On the contrary, the 
suggested variations in gross national 
product were computed under the as- 
sumption of nearly full employment 
of the available labor force as indi- 
cated in chart 1 and in projections for 
civilian employment on page 12. 

As far as our figures rest on this 
computation they are hypothetical 
and to some extent illustrative of what 
would occur under the postulated con- 
ditions which may exist or not in the 
future. However, the hypothesis of 
an expansive economy in postwar 
years has not been picked up at ran- 
dom from the multitude of arbitrary 
assumptions. It has been selected 
rather on the basis of economtic and 
historical analysis that pointed to this 
type of development as most prob- 
able. In this sense, figures in table 5 
indicate the probable economic trends 
in the United States in the years 
ahead. 

The probable national income for 
each year may be derived by deducting 
business taxes and capital charges 
from the hypothetical gross national 
product (table 6). 

In these estimates, national income 
is 14 percent less in 1946 than in 1944, 
rises in 1947 to about 92 percent of the 
1944 amount, and declines slightly in 
1948. Such a set-back would parallel 
the anticipated variations in employ- 
ment and would be somewhat anal- 
ogous to the “primary postwar de- 
pression” in 1920-21. After World 
War I, however, the country went 
through a violent inflation followed by 
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Table 6.—Hypothetical changes in national income, 1944-50 
[In billions, at 1944 prices] 


million in January 1939 to $597 million 
in April 1945, $116 million of the in- 
crease was due to increased employ- 
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Item 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 ment, $103 million to the longer work- 

week (apart from overtime pay and 

Gross national product... .....................-<- $197.6 | $194.3 | $160.0 | $170.0 | $170.0 | $175.0 | $180.0 changes in inter-industry distribution 
Less: Business taxes, etc. ..........--.------- —29.7 | —28.2 | —12.5 | —13.0 | -13.4| -13.8| -142 of workers), and $76 million to over- 
Adjustments, nee) 8] Fro | TEE AT) Tih | mit | oie8 time pay and shift of workers to high- 
Equals: National income.........-.----------- 160.7| 158.5] 138.0] 147.3 | 146.6] 150.8] 155.9 Paying industries. Straight hourly 
wage rates rose 42.2 percent.” This 








the collapse of prices, while this time 
the rise of prices has been kept un- 
der control both during the war and in 
the early phase of the reconversion. 
Unless the controls collapse, a set- 
back in 1948 is likely to be less violent 
than in 1920-21. This assumption 
underlies projections of economic 
conditions in 1946-50 in this study. 


Wages 


The war caused significant changes 
in the distribution of national income. 
Compensation of employees (includ- 
ing pay of the armed forces but ex- 
cluding Government allowances to 
servicemen’s dependents) increased 
from 67.4 percent of total national in- 
come in 1940 to 72.2 percent in 1944; 
the farmers’ share rose from 5.7 per- 
cent to 7.3 percent, while that of pro- 
prietors in nonagricultural pursuits 
(nonincorporated business) fell from 
10.0 percent to 7.7 percent. There 
was also a substantial decline in the 
relative share of interest and net rents 
(from 9.6 percent to 6.6 percent) and 
of net corporate profits (from 7.5 per- 
cent to 6.2 percent). 

It is likely that the distribution of 
national income after the war will 
neither duplicate that of 1944 nor re- 
turn to the prewar pattern. The new 
distribution will probably lie between 
these two extremes but be more like 
the prewar pattern. Table 7 shows a 
tentative distribution of hypothetical 
national income in 1945-50 under the 
assumption that the relative shares of 
employees and farmers, apart from 
annual fluctuations, decline in com- 
parison with 1944 but remain some- 
what higher than in 1940; that the 
share of interest and net rents is 
greater than before the war and in- 
creases steadily; that the share of 
proprietor income in nonagricultural 
industries and dividends increases, 
and that of nondistributed corporate 
profits (corporate savings) declines. 

Salaries and wages of civilian work- 


686760—46——3 


ers (excluding the armed forces but 
including civilians in public service) 
in 1950 are set in table 7 at $99.3 
(=102.3—3.0) billion, slightly more 
than the 1944 amount ($98.8 billion). 
On the other hand, it is anticipated 
that, in terms of man-hours, the vol- 
ume of civilian work will be appreci- 
ably less in 1950 than in 1944. Conse- 
quently it is assumed that average 
straight hourly wage rates in 1950 will 
be sufficiently higher than in 1944 to 
more than offset elimination of over- 
time bonuses and the shift of workers 
from high-wage war industries to less 
lucrative peacetime jobs. 

Closer analysis shows than an up- 
ward revision of wage rates is not only 
compatible with the stability of prices 
but is a premise of such stability. In 
fact, though the national wage bill in- 
creased greatly during the war, 
hourly wage rates could not be ad- 
justed adequately to the growing pro- 
ductivity of labor and the rising cost 
of living. The increase in the total 
was due mainly to the increase in em- 
ployment, the longer workweek, over- 
time pay, and expansion of high-wage 
industries, and only to a small degree 
to the rise of basic wage rates. 

In the manufacturing industries, 
for example, where the weekly wage 
pay roll increased, according to the 
Department of Commerce, from $178 


average rate of increase was higher 
than that of the official cost-of-living 
index (30 percent, in round numbers) 
but hardly much higher than the 
actual advance of prices if the hidden 
inflation is taken into account. Thus, 
return to the 1939 industrial distribu- 
tion of the labor force and 1939 hours 
would have cut the real hourly earn- 
ings of factory workers to the prewar 
level. In view of the rise in produc- 
tivity of labor, this would mean a sub- 
stantial decline in the relative share 
of workers in the value of the output. 
Apart from considerations of social 
policy, such a decline would threaten 
the equilibrium between production 
and consumption and undermine the 
stability of prices. During the war, 
prices have been adjusted to produc- 
tion costs, and it therefore seems logi- 
cal that wage rates be revised after 
cessation of overtime work, elimina- 
tion of wartime bottlenecks, and re- 
placement of marginal emergency 
workers by regular personnel. 

The trend in wages that conforms 
to the postulate of economic equilib- 
rium and to the suggested projections 
of national output and employment 
may be estimated from the following 
considerations. 

If the pay of the armed forces is 


7 Survey of Current Business, September 
1945, p. 5. 


Table 7.—Hypothetical changes in distributive shares of national income, 1944-50 


{In billions, at 1944 prices’ 
































Item 1944 1945 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950 
ORE e Oe Taken eee $160.7 | $158.5 | $138.0 | $147.3 | $146.6 | $150.8 | $155.0 

Compensation of employees: 

eer r ae 112.8 | 109.7 91.5 98.7 98.2; 100.3 102.3 

I iicndicinane'ssiceusrcnkasceece 3.2 3.1 2.8 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 
Net income of proprietors: 

Rage idakaGicaucadédusndusaetade 11.8 12.3 9.7 10.6 10.6 10.7 10.8 

BS EE eS 12.3 12.9 11.0 11.8 12.5 13.0 13.5 
Interest and net rents_.............-.--..---- 10.6 11.6 11.0 12.5 13,2 14.3 15.5 
Net corporate profits: 

pe ee 4.5 4.4 5.9 5.5 5.4 6.2 7.0 

itd sav icnbhLatkaatddecteacaven ee 5.4 4.4 6.1 5.0 3.6 3.3 2.8 
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excluded from total salaries and wages 
as shown in table 7, earnings of civil- 
ian workers would vary approxi- 
mately as follows: 


[In billions, at 1944 prices] 





1944 | 1048 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 





$99 





$97 | $85 | $93 | $94 | $96 | $99 




















According to this projection the 
civilian pay roll would decline about 
12 percent in 1946 and return to the 
1944 level in 1950. This variation in 


pay roll should be compared with the . 


number of hours of work performed. 
It has been assumed that withdrawal 
of emergency war workers would pro- 
ceed rapidly in 1946-47 and at a de- 
clining rate thereafter, that in 1948- 
50 withdrawals will be offset by the 
growth of the population, and that 
average weekly hours.of work in 1950 
will be about 3 percent less than in 
1940. According to these assumptions, 
the number of hours of civilian work 
would drop 5 or 6 percent from 1944 
to 1948 and fluctuate in a narrow 
range thereafter. 

Under these conditions, average 
hourly earnings would drop slightly— 
perhaps 4 or 5 percent—in 1946 but 
recover rapidly. They may be in 1949 
5 to 6 percent higher than in 1944 and 
rise 3 percent in 1950. The rise in in- 
dividual industries should be con- 
siderably larger, perhaps between 15 
and 20 percent in 1946 to offset 
the effect of elimination of overtime 
bonuses and of shifts of workers from 
high-wage to low-wage industries. 

These figures are, of course, purely 
illustrative and are intended merely 
to show one of the patterns of varia- 
tion in wages that conforms to the 
assumed pattern of economic develop- 
ment after the war. 


Menace of Deflation 


Reconversion from war to a peace- 
time economy implies a sudden reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures and pro- 
duction. It might appear that the 
shrinkage in jobs and current earn- 
ings of workers would cause a general 
contraction of consumer expendi- 
tures. In this event, lay-offs in mu- 
nitions factories would be followed by 
lay-offs in civilian-goods industries, 
and a secondary wave of unemploy- 
ment would sweep over the country. 


Moreover, the productive capacity of 
industrial plants expanded during the 
war might appear too large for utiliza- 
tion under peacetime conditions. 
Aftér postponed repairs and necessary 
adjustments are completed, there 
would be no further demand for in- 
vestments. Production of capital 
goods would be cut to the bone or 
discontinued, leading to further 
growth of unemployment, further loss 
in purchasing power, and eventual 
collapse of agricultural prices. As in 
the 1930’s, depression in the industrial 
sector of the economic system would 
be aggravated by the misery of the 
farmers. 

Such, in general terms, is the theory 
of the deflationary spiral in the course 
of reconversion, a theory that sug- 
gested the possibility of unemploy- 
ment totaling 6-8 million in the last 
quarter of 1945, 8-10 million in the 
first quarter of 1946, and 12-15 mil- 
lion in 1947. 

According to this theory, war sav- 
ings would be no defense against the 
coming deluge. Because of the lack 
of opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment, the business reserves piled up 
during the war would be frozen. Be- 
cause of the fear of further deteriora- 
tion in business conditions and work 
opportunity, private consumers would 
be reluctant to spend their savings. 

Contrary to this theory, the end 
of the war failed to touch off a defla- 
tionary spiral. Not only was there no 
contraction in civilian consumption, 
but department-store sales skyrock- 
eted and reached in January 1946 a 
level 15 to 20 percent higher than in 
the same season in 1945. The de- 
mand for investment goods showed a 
similar trend. Unemployment in- 
creased slightly in comparison with 
1943-44 but throughout 1945 remained 
below the theoretical normal “float” 
of 2.0 or 2.5 million. It rose somewhat 
in January-February 1946 but was 
still below the theoretical minimum 
for this season. The comparatively 
light unemployment in this phase of 
reconversion is the more remarkable 
because reconversion was proceeding 
under rather unfavorable’ conditions. 
Because of the sudden surrender of 
Japan and the unexpected speed in 
repatriation of troops, the supply of 
civilian labor increased more rapidly 
than had been assumed in the most 
pessimistic projections. At the same 


time, international relations remained 
unsettled, perspectives of foreign 
trade and investments were uncertain, 
labor disputes slowed down reconver- 
sion in key industries, and the cut in 
1946 taxes led some industrialists to 
postpone expansion of production 
until after New Year’s. 

In spite of these handicaps, recon- 
version has followed, as after all the 
major wars in the past, a pattern 
characterized by an expansion almost 
immediately after the end of the 
fighting. The theoretical explanation 
of this pattern is simple. The war 
originates expansive forces in the eco- 
nomic system and, as long as these 
forces prevail, basic dislocations 
created by the war economy remain 
hidden. The expansive character of 
a postwar economy is due to the fact 
that after a major war a compara- 
tively long period must elapse before 
output catches up with the accumu- 
lated demand. A deflationary spiral, 
which presumes that the demand lags 
behind output, cannot develop during 
this period; it develops later, not as 
a direct aftermath of the war econ- 
omy but as a result of dislocations 
accumulated in the postwar expan- 
sion.® 


Apart from business taxes and cap-— 


ital charges, the value of civilian pro- 
duction during a war equals wages, 
interest, and profits paid out in the 
respective industries. Part of the pur- 
chasing power of people engaged in 
these industries is taxed away and 
part is diverted to saving, reducing 
their share in civilian goods to, say, 
half of the total available output. 
The other half of the output goes to 
people engaged in the war effort. 
Assume that, when a war ends, mili- 
tary expenditures, war taxes, and war- 
time controls are abolished overnight. 
In such an event the demand for civil- 
ian goods will be controlled by the 
current earnings of the population en- 
gaged in the civilian sector of the 
economy, plus the reduced expendi- 
tures of the rest of the Nation, fi- 
nanced by savings, borrowing, relief, 
and the like. The total necessarily 
exceeds the value of available goods 
and services. A sellers’ market not 
only stimulates production of con- 
sumer goods on a steadily increasing 


8See the Bulletin, December 1945, pp. 
26-27. 
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scale but also opens bright opportuni- 
ties for investment and calls for ex- 
panding production of capital goods. 
Even if expansion of economic activ- 
ities is temporarily interrupted by 
shortage of raw materials, maladjust- 
ments in prices and wages, changes in 
production patterns, and the like, the 
general trend in the economic system 
is necessarily upward. In brief, after 
a major war the economic system 
tends to expand to the limits of its 
productive capacity, practically to the 
limits of the available labor force, 
which makes mass unemployment in 
this phase of economic development 
highly improbable, if not impossible. 

How long may such a situation last? 
And what is the chance of stabilizing 
production at the level of postwar full 
employment? 

These questions lead to the problem 
of deferred demand and accumulated 
purchasing power as an aftermath of 
the war economy. 


War Savings 


One of the most important conse- 
quences of the war, indeed one of the 
decisive factors of the postwar eco- 
nomic development of this country, 
is the unprecedented accumulation of 
savings and reserves by individuals 
and business enterprises. 


The Origin of War Savings 


To appraise the role of war savings 
in the postwar economy, one should 
recall conditions that accounted for 
the accumulation of savings during 
the war. 

Individuals generally use part of 
their “disposable income” ® for direct 
consumption and part for savings and 
investment. Eventually money put 
aside at some previous time flows back 
to consumption; such belated spend- 
ing is the essential purpose of saving. 
“Net savings” represent the remainder 
of current savings after subtracting 
the expenditure of formerly accumu- 
lated reserves. As long as net sav- 
ings of individuals and incorporated 
enterprises find their way into invest- 
ments, and Government expenditures 


®*Disposable income of individuals is 
determined by deducting from the aggre- 
gate of national income corporate sav- 
ings (undistributed profits), social secu- 
rity contributions, and personal and 
income taxes. 


chargeable to the gross national prod- 
uct are met by taxes levied on current 
income, the total demand for con- 
sumer and capital goods is in balance 
with the aggregate of wages, profits, 
other income, and capital charges, 
and this aggregate, in turn, is in bal- 
ance with the total amount of prices 
for all goods and services produced. 
In this event, producers may sell their 
products at the prices they have an- 
ticipated and are therefore willing to 
risk further investment. On the con- 
trary, if individuals and business put 
aside more money than is absorbed 
by investment, total expenditures 
must fall short of the current sup- 
ply of goods and services—the value 
of the national output—and avail- 
able goods and services cannot be 
sold at the prices expected by pro- 
ducers. Since this situation is likely 
to cause a deflationary contraction 
of economic activities, oversavings 
may be described as a “deflationary 
gap.” On the other hand, an “infla- 
tionary gap” develops when the ag- 
gregate of goods and services avail- 
able for private use fails tc keep pace 
with a rise in disposable income. 

A slight surplus of disposable in- 
come over available goods and services 
does not necessarily endanger equi- 
librium of the economic system but 
serves rather to stimulate its expan- 
sion. On the other hand, a consider- 
able surplus can throw the whole 
structure of prices out of balance. 
This danger becomes imminent in a 
war economy when the dis~nsable in- 
come of individuals increases under 
the impact of Government expendi- 
tures, while the supply of consumer 
goods and services declines. 

Theoretically, heavy taxation is the 
simplest method for closing or nar- 
rowing the inflationary gap. This 
method, however, cannot be used in- 
definitely; a point is reached at which 
the free purchasing power of indi- 
viduals cannot be taxed away without 
destroying the economic incentive for 
work. Then it is left to individuals to 
close the inflationary gap by saving 
their surplus earnings or lending them 
to the Government. They can lend 
their savings to the Nation directly, by 
buying bonds, or indirectly, through 
banks. Even hoarding currency is a 
form of lending to the Government, 
since each banknote is a loan obliga- 
tion. Generally speaking, each dol- 


lar put aside by consumers in any way 
lessens inflationary danger. What is 
essential is the consumer’s decision to 
abstain—at least temporarily—from 
using a part of his current purchasing 
power. 


The Amount of War Savings 


Allin all, the net savings of individ- 
uals and business enterprises during 
a@ war approximate the sum of net 
capital formation and the part of 
war expenses met through borrow- 
ing—that is, the increase in the na- 
tional debt. If we entered the war 
with a national debt of $50 billion 
and have a debt of $270 billion at the 
end of demobilization, net savings ac- 
cumulated during that period (in- 
cluding business reserves) will total 
approximately $220 billion, plus the 
amount of net capital formation dur- 
ing the war.” 

Accumulation of individual net sav- 
ings from 1939 to 1944 is illustrated 
by table 8. Including net savings of 


” This relationship may be proved us- 
ing the following symbols to indicate 
items in the flow of the gross national 
product: 

Gross national product_-_-.---- GNP 

Share of Government in GNP_. G 

Share of private consumption 


CS Sane ar 5 eee ea E Cc 
Net capital formation___-----.. F 
pe ee A 
So that ‘ 
GNP=G+C+F-+A__------------- (1) 
Purther: 
pk Td 
oo ge ee ei Ta 
National income.-.........-... I 


Disposable income of individ- 


uals and business enter- 

eis a ecernet nie taenteaemaieens D 
So that 

I= GNP A$ Fin. do 55a tines (2) 
and 
D=I—Ta=GNP—A—T»v—Ta_-____. (3) 


Then savings of individuals and busi- 
ness enterprises will equal the difference 


Substituting (3) for D we find 
S=GNP—A—C—T,-—Ta----------- (5) 

Substituting (1) for GNP in the last 
equation 


§8=G+F—To—Ta_..--....---.-... (6) 
Or 
S= (G—T»v—Ta) + F_-_--------_-- (7) 


It will be noticed that (G—T»—Ta) 
represents the difference of Government 
spending for goods and services (G) over 
its receipts in business and direct taxes 
(T, and T,). Since this difference is cov- 
ered by borrowing, formula (7) indicates 
that net savings of individuals and busi- 
ness equal the sum of Government bor- 
rowing and net private capital formation. 

In all these equations, allowance should 
be made for adjustment factors. 
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corporations (undistributed profits) 
totaling $26.1 billion (table 3), about 
$190 billion was put aside by the end 
of 1945. This amount is bound to 
increase further in the period of re- 
conversion as long as the shortage 
of durable goods on the market com- 
pels consumers to postpone or restrict 
their postwar purchases. 


Arun-away inflation like that which 
had developed under much less pres- 
sure during the last war‘has been pre- 
vented this time by economic controls 
and the sober behavior of the majority 
of the population. Price control and 
rationing assured consumers of essen- 
tials at prices reasonably near the pre- 
war level. These measures eliminated 
the pressure of free purchasing power 
on prices in the controlled section of 
the economic system but did not re- 
duce the disparity between disposable 
income and expenditures. The gap, 
rather, was stabilized by the fact that 
consumer expenditures for essentials 
could not increase. To some extent, 
controls were facilitated by the fact 
that consumption was maintained at a 
very high level—higher indeed than 
had ever been reached before the war. 
Sacrifices demanded from the popula- 
tion were not heavy in comparison 
with those in other belligerent coun- 
tries. In addition, consumers showed 
a considerable amount of self-disci- 
pline and were willing to defer spend- 
ing by buying war bonds or otherwise 
putting money aside. 


The contrast between wartime and 
peacetime savings is presented in a 
nutshell by the statement that under 
normal conditions a consumer saves 
mainly for a rainy day while in war- 
time he saves mainly for a bright day. 
He thinks of the day when the war 
will be over, when new cars, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, radios, and 
other coveted durable goods will re- 


appear on the market; when he will be 
able to buy or build a home to his 
taste; when he again can buy gasoline 
freely; when the horrors of war will 
no longer interfere with his desire for 
leisure and pleasure. But these are 
not the only motives for saving in 
wartime. Some consumers are reluc- 
tant to spend their earnings because 
they do not know what will happen 
to them and their families in the 
coming months or years. Others 
spend less because they have no time 
or opportunity for spending or be- 
cause they choose to adopt the more 
austere manner of living that develops 
under the strain of war. Still others 
fear the future, when the war boom 
is over. Of course, war and easy 
money also stimulate lavish spending. 
There is no evidence, however, that 
the great majority of ‘consumers in 
the United States were eager to ac- 
quire more than their proper share 
of the wartime output of civilian 
goods and services. 


The Distribution of War Savings 


The impact of war savings on eco- 
nomic and social conditions after the 
war depends largely on the distribu- 
tion of savings among the population. 
Before the war, savings were concen- 
trated in the hands of a relatively few 
well-to-do persons. On the basis of 
the Consumer Purchases Study, the 
National Resources Committee found 
that approximately 60 percent of the 
39.5 million households in the United 
States had incomes of less than $1,250 
in 1935-36 and not only did not put 
money aside but were unable to make 
ends meet; they made no current sav- 
ings and had to use earlier savings, 
rely on public or private aid, or go into 
debt. In the next higher 10 percent 

f the households, with annual in- 
comes of $1,250-1,500, the rate of 


Table 8.—Distribution of income payments among expenditures, taxes, and saving, 
1939-45 


[In billions, at current prices] 





Item | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 





$70.8 | $76.5 | $92.7 


$117.3 | $143.1 | $156.8 | $160.6 





Consumer expenditures. ._..................-- 61.7 


Surplus of incomes over expenditures. __.....- 


Distribution of surplus incomes: 
Personal taxes 
Net saving 





| 
. 0 


65.7 74.6 82.0 91.3 98.5 104.9 
10.8 18.1 35.3 51.8 58.3 55.7 


3.3 4.0 6.7 18.6 
7.5 4.2 28.6 33. 2 


on 


1 34.7 




















Source: Survey of Current Business, January 1944, February 1945, 


Table 9.—Distribution of income, expendi- 
tures, and savings of households, by 
income class, 1942 








Ex- 
House-| ey _| Sav- 
holds | in- |T*es | wm ings 
Income class (in | come 
mil- 
lions) 
(In billions) 





All classes.| 41. 2/$105.4| $4.3) $75.7) $25.4 


























Less than $1,500- 16.7) 14.4 Py 14.4) (3) 

1,500-2,999_...._. 13.9] 29.7 2 24.8) 4.7 
3,000-4,999.__.___ Cal The 4; 20.4 § 8 
5,000-9,999__.___- 2.5) 17.0) 5 10.4 .0 
10,000 or more--- 8} 16.6) 3.1 5.6) 7.9 








1 Including gifts to organizations. 
2 Less than $50 million. 


Source: Office of Price Administration, Cirilian 
Spending and Saving, 1941 and 1942, Mar. 1, 1943, 
p. 4. 


savings was less than 2 percent of in- 
come; it increased steadily in higher 
income groups, and households with 
incomes of $20,000 or more saved more 
than half their incomes. In 1935-36, 
sizable savings were put aside by ap- 
proximately 4 million households; 
among these, some 331,000 families 
and single individuals with incomes 
of $10,000 or more made more than 
60 percent of the aggregate savings. 
The situation has changed during 
the war. According to the Office of 
Price Administration, incomes, taxes, 
expenditures, and savings were dis- 
tributed in 1942 by broad income 
classes as shown in table 9." Some 
800,000 households with incomes of 
$10,000 or more made 31 percent of 
the aggregate savings; 2.5 million in 
the upper-middle income brackets 
had 24 percent; and the remaining 45 
percent was held by 21.2 million fam- 
ilies with incomes from $1,500. to 
$5,000. On the other hand, the 16.7 
million families with incomes under 
$1,500 were, as a group, in the red. 
For 1944 the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has collected data on distribu- 
tion of families and single persons in 
urban communities by income level 
(table 10). These data, not strictly 
comparable with those for 1942 as 
shown in table 9, indicate that about 
30 percent of the city households 


1 Totals of incomes, taxes, expenditures, 
and savings in table 9 differ from re- 
spective items for 1942 in tables 3 and 8. 
The difference is largely due to the fact 
that table 9 is restricted to money in- 
comes of households while tables 3 and 8 
refer to all kinds of income and indi- 
viduals, including persons not in private 
households. 
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Table 10.—Average money income, expenditures, and savings of households 


in cities, 


by income class, 1944 
































Percent- Per household 
ay age distri- 
PP ip Pacer yo bution of 
= : all house-} Money | saxo Expendi-} oo ing 
olds income = tures ! ae 
UR ise scat ce iussestalnidetacnctebalagasncnelcab pabtaelisaaceate |) een EEE eee Fe 
RN Iss iiifaws Se sSb iw sgcdagentaansageanaubada 4.2 $292 $1 $611 —$320 
500-999 - Ay 787 23 970 — 206 
iy f es 1, 313 70 1, 369 —126 
ink: <..ccusdiadinde tec daethmanbuocdaghiganmaad 11.9 1, 893 124 1,772 —3 
SL toc atco cc akske inde ahupeokinsekaaumene eee 13.9 2, 449 198 2, 038 213 
I 2. oe nde bonnes aaa aeuneea 13.2 3, 030 283 2, 511 236 
ED ttn. sonstubanseabiscbedséecannnseabanbiit 19.9 3, 888 407 2, 943 538 
I 0A oe oo oe a ne 9.6 4, 970 564 3, 639 767 
ES eae ae espe ne raven 12.5 9, 991 2, 357 4, 778 2, 856 
| 





1 Includes gifts and contributions, 


Source: ‘Expenditures and Savings of City Families in 1944,’ Monthly Labor Review, January 1946, pp. 1-5. 


made no savings in that year; about 
an equal group saved less than 10 
percent of their annual money in- 
come; 20 percent put aside 15-20 per- 
cent; and 20 percent had more sub- 
stantial savings. 

A comparison of the distribution of 
incomes and savings in 1942 and 1944 
with their distribution in 1935-36 
shows that during the war years a 
large number of families in the 
United States enjoyed increases in 
income that brought them to levels 
at which they could make appreciable 
savings. 

Many city families that had annual 
incomes of $1,250-1,500 and practic- 
ally no savings in 1935-36, for ex- 
ample, may have risen to the $2,500— 
3,000 bracket by 1944 and put aside 
the average of $236 in that year. 
Through the 4 years of the war, cumu- 
lative savings of such a household 
may have amounted to $800. 

A wider distribution of savings was 
furthered also by the drastic rise of 
taxes on the higher incomes during 
the war, which contributed to a less 
uneven distribution of disposable in- 
come. Estimates of the deciles of the 
disposable income in 1942 and 1944 are 
shown in table 11. 

With such differences in the rise in 
disposable income at different eco- 
nomic levels, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the amount of free money 
and savings in the middle income 
groups increased at a higher rate than 
in the prosperous groups. 

The contention that millions of 
households shared in war savings is 
confirmed by numerous sample sur- 
veys. The survey of incomes and sav- 
ings of Braddock steelworkers made 
by the United Steelworkers of Amer- 


ica (CIO) in January 1945 is typical. 
Cumulative liquid savings of a repre- 
sentative cross section of steelworkers 
averaged $800 at the time of the sur- 
vey. Only 18 percent reported savings 
of less than $100; 20 percent had from 
$100 to $300; 20 percent had put aside 
from $300 to $500; 23 percent from 
$500 to $1,000, and 19 percent, $1,000 
or more.” The survey points out that 
only one-fourth of reported savings 
represented rainy-day money, while 
the rest was put aside because of the 
particular conditions of war economy, 
as deferred purchasing power. 

A survey made by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America suggests that sav- 
ings of shipyard workers averaged 
$382 before they entered the industry 
and $652 on July 15, 1944. This in- 
crease in savings was allegedly offset 
by the growth of debts, which aver- 
aged $262 when the workers entered 
the shipyard jobs and $561 when the 
survey was taken. The latter amount, 
however, includes mortgages which 
workers gave on property they had 
bought at the new location. Since it 
is highly improbable that the mort- 
gages represented more than the ac- 
tual value of the property, the rise in 


2 United Steelworkers of America, The 
Braddock Steelworker, p. 22. 


debts recorded by the survey can 
hardly be regarded as an item offset- 
ting liquid savings of workers. 

This survey also reports that more 
than 90 percent of the shipyard work- 
ers had war bonds averaging $484 per 
holder. 

The accumulation of liquid savings 
by farmers deserves particular atten- 
tion. Total equities in farms in- 
creased from $53.8 billion as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, to $90.8 billion on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. More specifically, land- 
owners’ equity in real estate advanced 
from $27.1 billion to $45.0 billion, and 
farmers’ equity in other property, 
from $26.7 billion to $45.8 billion.” 

The gain in landowners’ equity re- 
flected the rise in real-estate prices 
and the decline in mortgages. The 
gain of farmers’ equity in other prop- 
erty was due partly to reevaluation of 
livestock and equipment but mainly 
to improvements on farms and accu- 
mulation of liquid financial assets such 
as currency, deposits, and U.S. savings 
bonds: these last totaled $5.2 billion 
on January 1, 1940, and $16.8 billion 
on January 1, 1945. At the same time, 
liabilities of farmers (including real- 
estate mortgages and other debts) 
dropped from $10 billion to $9 billion. 
Before the war the financial assets of 
farmers were $4.7 billion less than 
their liabilities; on January 1, 1945, 
their assets exceeded their liabilities 
by $7.8 billion. 

Market conditions were highly fa- 
vorable for farmers in 1945 and are 
likely to remain favorable during 
the transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy. By the end of 1946 their liquid 
financial assets may readily increase 
to about $25 billion, about five times 
the prewar size and five times as much 


13 Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, The Impact of the 
War on the Financial Structure of Agri- 
culture, 1945, (Misc. Pub. No. 567); and 
The Balance Sheet of Agriculture, 1945. 
December 1945 (Misc. Pub. No. 583). 


Table 11.—Decile disposable incomes of nonfarm families of two or more (after deduction 
of taxes), 1942 and 19441 
































Yeu First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh | Eighth Ninth 
car decile decile decile decile decile decile decile decile decile 
| eee $550 $920 $1, 285 $1, 570 $1, 895 $2, 220 $2, 570 $3, 070 $4, 000 
i ee 1, 040 1, 400 1, 755 2, 025 2, 235 2, 550 2, 890 3, 260 4, 000 
Gain...__- 490 480 470 | 455 340 330 320 WOE estas 











1 For method of estimating taxes see Woytinsky, W. S., ‘“Economic Perspectives, 1943-48,” Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics (Memorandum No. 52), p. 95. 
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Table 12.—Hypothetical distribution of war savings at the end of 1945, by income class 




















an 1942 
Number of households, : 
1945 (in millions) Savings at the end of 1945 
Income class in 1942 e Average per household 
All house- ouse- Total (in 
: holds with a1 . 
holds savings billions) ‘All house- ae 
holds savings 
ee ee oa cte ceeadwanee 42.0 31.5 $150 $3, 571 $4, 762 
EE ae en aL ee 17.0 7.5 5 204 667 
ee tia kinins cl wien 14.2 13.5 40 2, 817 2. 963 
ET ce are a ieee 7.7 7.2 42 5, 455 5, 833 
ESE a ae eee oe 2.5 2.5 31 12, 400 12, 400 
NN oo ooo enn nhnncboonaeané 8 +8 32 40, 000 40, 000 























as the annual income of farmers in the 
late 1930’s. 

Valuable information on the dis- 
tribution of war savings is provided 
by the survey of hopes and fears of 
the population taken by Fortune in 
the summer of 1945. 

The following question was asked: 
Sometimes it is interesting to think 
of what we might be able to do 
under different circumstances. For 
instance, suppose your whole income 
suddenly stopped for awhile. Could 
you live for six months just the way 
you are now living if You used your 
savings, war bonds, investments, and 
ready cash? 

The answers were tabulated as fol- 
lows: * 
































Economic level 

Answer Up- | Low- 
Total — a= er | Poor Ne- 
ous mid- | mid- groes 

dle | dle 
(Percentage distribution) 

Wee: ...258 49.2 | 82.1 | 69.9 | 47.4 | 28.8 | 25.9 
_ ae 45.5 | 16.3 | 27.1 | 47.0 | 63.3 | 67.2 
Don't know_| 5.3 1.6 | 3.0| 5.6| 7.9| 69 





Fortune comments on these reveal- 
ing figures: “So about half of the 
people in the country think they could 
live for six months the way they are 
now living if their present income 
were suddenly cut off. But naturally, 
as the economic breakdowns reveal, 
the people most likely to be affected 
by a postwar depression and conse- 
quent unemployment are the people 
who in large part lack funds to keep 
themselves going for a period of six 
months.” 

Table 12 shows a hypothetical dis- 


Fortune, August 1945, p. 257. 


tribution of individual war savings 
accumulated by the end of 1945” 
among families grouped according to 


_their 1942 income. The estimates have 


been made by taking into account the 
distribution of savings in 1942 (table 
9) and the subsequent changes in the 
distribution of disposable income 
(table 11). 

On the basis of this estimate of 
savings by income group, American 
households would be distributed by 
amount of war savings as follows: 














Households 

Amount of war savings Number | Percent- 
(in thou-| age dis- 

sands) | tribution 
PE eee 42, 000 100. 0 
to wer eetings. ..24.:....2:...- 10, 500 25.0 
Less than $500. ..............- 3, 150 7.5 
oe as ee 3, 150 7.5 
CO, ae 5, 250 12.5 
Sn. eS a 4, 200 10.0 
3, 780 9.0 
3, 570 8.5 
5, 250 12.5 
3, 150 7.5 














Source: Free-hand interpolation of the estimated 
distribution of savings by income classes. 


With reservation for a considerable 
margin of error in computations of 
this type, it seems not unlikely that 
by the end of 1945 about 50 percent 
of all households had savings at least 
equal to their prewar annual earn- 
ings; 10 to 15 percent had saved an 
equivalent of 6 to 11 months of their 
prewar earnings; an equal proportion 
had the equivalent of 6 months’ earn- 
ings; and 25 percent had no ap- 
preciable financial reserves. 

Wartime saving will not transform 


% As shown in table 8, net savings of 
Individuals from 1939 through 1945 totaled 
$163.3 billion. It is assumed that $150 
billion was held by individual households. 


the United States into a Nation of 
capitalists nor will it eliminate pov- 
erty or iron out economic inequality. 
But savings have brought a new feel- 
ing of individual security to many 
households. In some cases the re- 
serves may be dissipated by a long 
spell of unemployment or a serious 
sickness. For other households, war 
savings may become an important and 
lasting factor in determining their 
manner of life after the war. 


The Role of Savings After the War 


The liquidity of savings after the 
war will naturally vary according to 
the form in which they are held. It 
may be anticipated that cash savings 
will be spent more freely than demand 
deposits; demand deposits will be 
more liquid than time deposits; war 
bonds may be cashed earlier than 
other securities; securities will be 
more liquid than equities in homes; 
and so on. It may be anticipated 
also that war savings held by persons 
in the lower income groups will be 
spent sooner than those held by the 
rich. 

By the end of 1945, nearly $50 bil- 
lion was invested in U. S. savings 
bonds; increases during the war in the 
amount of currency in circulation 
(cash held) and in demand and time 
deposits represented $20 billion and 
$40 billion, respectively, in round 
numbers. With deposits in savings 
banks and government securities other 
than war bonds, the amount of indi- 
vidual savings which may be at any 
time converted into purchasing power 
may have totaled $120 billion. Other 
savings (other securities, reduction of 
debts, purchase of insurance) are less 
liquid. Even the least liquid, however, 
may enable the holder to spend his 
current earnings more freely. 

Inquiries conducted by various or- 
ganizations indicate that most people, 
even those who had no reason for 
saving but the lack of opportunity for 
spending, gave thought to the pur- 
poses for which they might use their 
savings after the war and that their 
plans changed as time went on. 

There are also indications that per- 
sons who invested a part of their war 
savings in war bonds and kept the rest 
in bank deposits or cash made par- 
ticular plans for the different parts of 
their reserves. All inquiries point to- 
ward the conclusion that the bulk of 
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war savings will be expended with 
considerable forethought and pru- 
dence. 


The timing of the maturity of war 
bonds will encourage holders to 
stretch their spending over a compar- 
atively long period of time. People 
who did not cash war bonds during the 
war, when there was much pressure 
for buying them and relatively little 
for keeping them, will forget that they 
had paid $75 for each $100 bond and 
will feel that they are losing money 
unless they can cash a bond for its 
maturity value. This psychological 
inducement for waiting for the ma- 
turity of the bond may be much 
stronger than the accruing interest. 

All in all, the stored-up purchasing 
power represented by war savings ex- 
ceeds by far the deferred demand for 
durable goods. Overdue home repairs 
and purchase of cars, refrigerators, 
and radio sets will absorb only a small 
fraction of the war savings. The re- 
maining reserves will give to holders a 
feeling of security and enable them to 
improve their standard of living. 

At the same time, the reserves that 
business enterprises have accumu- 
lated will increase the stability of the 
whole economic system. The weak 
point of our economy in the 1920’s 
was accumulation of debts. Consum- 
ers were indebted to retail dealers, re- 
tail dealers to manufacturers, manu- 
facturers and farmers to banks. The 
whole Nation was in the red, and the 
first major shock brought down the 
house of cards of fictitious prosperity. 
In striking contrast, consumers now 
meet the postwar economy with debts 
largely paid up and with solid titles 
to a higher standard of living. 

We do not know what part of war 
savings will return annually to circu- 
lation. Theoretically, the ratio may 
range between 0 and 100 percent, but 
extremes are highly improbable. If 
in each year one-fifth of the holders 
spend one-fifth of their war savings, 
$5-6 billion will be injected into the 
flow of the economy, which is about as 
much as the economic system can 
absorb without serious trouble. 

In fact, apart from transfer of title 
from one group of the population to 
another—from persons in middle in- 
come classes to banks, for example— 
the liquidation of war savings is 
bound to keep pace with the liquida- 
tion of the national debt, just as the 


piling up of savings during the war 
kept pace with the growth of that 
debt. Completion of this operation in 
a couple of years or even a decade 
is not likely. 

A more rapid liquidation of war 
savings would be a run-away inflation 
that would cut down the real pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and might 
result also in depreciation of stocks 
and economic losses like those of the 
early 1930’s. 

As long as the national economy 
runs on an even keel, only small 
amounts of savings can be added to 
current expenditures. The Nation as 
a whole will therefore be in the posi- 
tion of the fabulous hero with an un- 
limited amount of money who dis- 
covered how narrow were the limits 
of his capacity to spend. Unless war 
savings are dissipated in economic 
turmoil, they will act as a revolving 
and equalization fund for a consid- 
erable period of time. 

Moreover, in planning for postwar 
prosperity one can_rely as little on the 
liquidation of savings by individuals 
as on the excess of exports over im- 
ports, deficit spending by the Govern- 
ment, or a continuous rise on the stock 
exchange. Lasting prosperity can be 
ensured only by a sound relationship 
between the various factors in the flow 
of national income—production and 
consumption, wages and profits, tech- 
nological progress and hours of work, 
current savings and investments, 
private and public expenditures, agri- 
cultural and industrial prices, exports 
and imports, and so forth. 


Menace of Inflation 


An economic system based on indi- 
vidual initiative is exposed to the 
double danger of deflationary con- 
traction and inflationary overexpan- 
sion. Inflation endangers employ- 
ment not only by depreciating savings 
and real income but still more by stim- 
ulating expansion of certain branches 
of production to a point that cannot 
be maintained. Since such expansion 
is bound to end in a more or less 
violent contraction, it carries seeds of 
a deflation. Experience shows that 
economic losses during a depression 
depend largely on the extent of over- 
expansion in the preceding phase of 
the business cycle. There is there- 
fore a danger that the postwar expan- 
sion kindled by accumulated war sav- 


ings and business reserves will develop 
into a boom, as it did after World War 
I, with the same disastrous conclusion. 

In fact, whatever may be the cycli- 
cal ups and downs after the war, 
financial reserves and savings piled 
up during the war will exercise in- 
fluence in all phases of each cycle, 
stimulating expansion, retarding a 
downturn, cushioning contraction, 
and accelerating revival. In this way 
the cyclical fluctuations will be su- 
perimposed on the ascending slope of 
postwar economic growth. 

This type of development has con- 
siderable advantages, but its weak 
point is that maladjustments in prices, 
wages, investments, distribution of 
productive forces, and the like, that 
are accumulated in the expansive 
phase of a cycle are not fully cor- 
rected by a mild set-back. Hidden in- 
flation may progress, as in the 1920’s, 
until the postwar expansive forces ex- 
haust themselves and the overinflated 
economy collapses. This danger 
would be greatly increased by an over- 
expansion of bank credits that is in- 
vited by the accumulation of war sav- 
ings. Indeed, protecting our economy 
against the immediate deflationary 
danger, war savings tend, at the same 
time, to increase the danger of a de- 
flationary collapse after a period of 
inflationary expansion. 


Phases of the Postwar Economy 


As was indicated at the beginning 
of this article, the road of reconver- 
sion goes downhill, from the war 
boom to peacetime full employment. 
Perhaps the main economic conse- 
quence of the war in the United States 
is that the slope of the trail has been 
turned: the goal which seemed to be 
almost inaccessible when it lay above 
the deep valley of depression appears 
nearer when we look down on it from 
the lofty peak of the war boom. It 
would be pernicious, however, to over- 
estimate the advantages of the pres- 
ent situation. In economics—as in 
mountain climbing—the descent is 
often as dangerous as the ascent and 
requires as much care. 

The immediate task of reconversion 
in terms of employment is summar- 
ized in table 13. The reconversion to 
full employment visualized in this 
projection does not presume that 
peacetime production must expand 
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Table 13.—High lights of the reconversion 

















Number of 
Item persons (in 
millions) 
I. Manpower, August 1945! 
| ae eee 66.5 
In military service----- eee 12. 2 
Civilian labor force available, total 54.3 
OS Ee 8 
Reamloved, total. .............-.- 53.5 
Peacetime activities--__- aa 42.6 
Munitions and related indus- . 
eee ‘ 9. 
er 1.9 
II. Assumed changes, August 1945- | 
August 1946: 
A. Increase in civilian labor sup- 
“eee 20.0 





Cut-backs in munitions and 

related industries _-__-_...--- 9.0 

Cut-backs in war agencies- -- - 1.5 
Ex-servicemen returning to 

civilian occupation (net) __-- 9.0 
Increase in labor force from 

population growth___..---- 5 

B. Absorption of labor displaced 

by demobilization of indus- 

try and the armed forces, 





aA, ee 18.5 
Filling open vacancies-.---- : 2.0 
Openings due to curtailment 

of hours of work-_-._-..---- 2.5 
Withdrawal of emergency 

ae 4.0 
New peacetime jobs: 

In same _ establishment 

(without interruption of 

employment) __.-___- : 3.0 
Created through reconver- 

|_| ee 7.0 








1.5 
Total at end of reconversion ?- 2.3 











1 Based on figures of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


? Including 800,000 out of work on VE-day. 


sufficiently to provide jobs for all 20 
million persons added to civilian labor 
supply. It is anticipated, rather, 
that the dwindling demand for man- 
power by munitions industries and the 
armed forces will be largely offset by 
withdrawals of emergency workers, 
vacancies which remained unfilled 
during the war, and new openings 
due to curtailment of hours of 
work. The number of withdrawals 
during the first year after Japan’s 
surrender is estimated at 4 million 
(1.5 million young workers, 0.5 million 
service wives, 1 million other married 
women, and 1 million superannuated 
and handicapped persons). The 
number of openings due to curtail- 
ment of hours of work is set at 2.5 
million and that of vacancies open, 
when fighting stopped, at 2 million. 
These factors would take care of 8.5 
million displaced persons. An addi- 
tional 10 million peacetime jobs must 
be made available in reconverted es- 
tablishments or other industries if 


unemployment is to remain merely 
frictional, in accordance with the 
concept of full employment. 

Taking account of the level of em- 
ployment in civilian-goods industries 
when the war was approaching its end, 
it seems that these industries may 
readily provide the desired number 
of jobs: about 4 million openings 
might be expected in manufacturing 
and mining, 2 to 3 million in building 
construction and related trades, 0.5 to 
1 million in agriculture, as many in 
independent nonagricultural pursuits, 
and the remainder in trade, service 
industries, professions, and domestic 
services. 'The success of reconversion 
depends on the speed of reabsorption 
of laid-off war workers and returning 
veterans. Progress during the first 6 
months after the surrender of Japan 
has been highly encouraging. 

By the end of February 1946, 6 
months after VJ-day, practically all 
munitions production was at an end 
and about 9 million civilian workers 
lost their wartime jobs. At the same 
time more than 6.5 million persons 
had been released from the armed 
forces. With allowance for the lag 
between separation of men from 
military service and their return to 
civilian work, 15-15.5 million persons 
joined the civilian labor supply. 
Since unemployment—including vet- 
erans claiming readjustment allow- 
ances—increased by only 2.5 millions, 
12.5-13 million additions to the civil- 
ian labor force in those 6 months re- 
main to be accounted for. Hardly 
more than 2.5 or 3 million emergency 
workers withdrew from the labor 
force, and some 10 million former war 
workers and servicemen found jobs in 
peacetime industries. This total in- 
cludes about 3 million workers who 
shifted to peacetime work in the same 
establishments in which they had 
worked during the war, without inter- 
ruption of employment, and 7 million 
persons who found new jobs after a 
short search. The distribution of 
these jobs is unknown; they may have 
included a million open vacancies, 
about a million jobs made available 
by the reduction of hours of work, and 
about 5 million jobs in expanding 
civilian production. This distribu- 
tion, however, is merely illustrative. 
Of crucial importance is the fact that 
6 months after VJ-day unemployment 
in the United States did not exceed 


the theoretical minimum “float” of 
the labor force that corresponds, in 
this season of the year, to the con- 
cept of full employment. Many in- 
dustries continued to work 45 hours 
a week, most of the emergency war 
workers remained in the labor market, 
and help was wanted in service indus- 
tries as urgently as before, though 
expansion of peacetime production 
had been slowed down by labor dis- 
putes. 

These conditions cast light on the 
perspectives of the next phase of re- 
conversion, say from March 1 to Au- 
gust 31, 1946. In these months, about 
5 million may be added to the civilian 
labor force, including 500,000 repre- 
senting the normal addition to the 
labor force as @ result of population 
growth and a backlog of some 1 or 
1.5 million persons who had been re- 
leased from the armed forces before 
March 1, 1946, but had not looked for 
work immediately. 

Assuming that 1.5-2 million emer- 
gency workers withdraw from the 
labor market, an additional 3-3.5 mil- 
lion jobs will be required to keep un- 
employment from rising above the 
theoretical minimum of 2.5 million. 
On the other hand, apart from jobs 
now vacant and new jobs created by 
continued curtailment of hours of 
work, about 500,000 men will be de- 
manded by agriculture, 2 million by 
expanding building construction, and 
as many by other industries, not to 
mention opportunities in independent 
pursuits, in trade, services, and pro- 
fessions. 

In brief, it appears that the com- 
pletion of reconversion will find the 
labor market tight, and it is not un- 
likely that a general shortage of labor 
will persist not only throughout 1946 
but also 1947, 

Despite the small volume of unem- 
ployment in the last quarter of 1945 
and early months of 1946, this period 
probably will prove to be the demo- 
bilization set-back analogous to the 
short spell of contraction in the first 
half of 1919. It can hardly be called 
a “primary postwar depression” be- 
cause the economic situation lacks 
the characteristics of a depression. 

The second half of 1946 and 1947 
would mark the beginning of postwar 
expansion. A set-back analogous to 
that in 1920-21 may appear in 1948 
or 1949, when the first rush of post- 
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war buying is over, industry is pro- 
vided with labor-saving devices, and 
the productivity of labor begins to 
rise more rapidly than consumer 
demand. 

In the projections for 1945-50 
(tables 5 and 6), economic difficulties 
in 1948 are marked by an interruption 
in the growth of the gross national 
product. The set-back would be much 
more serious if run-away inflation 
should develop in 1946-47. If that is 
avoided, a set-back in 1948 would be 
analogous to that in 1920-21, in that it 
would serve to liquidate certain mal- 
adjustments left by the war economy, 
but it would be less destructive and 
cause less unemployment. 

The projections developed in this 
study suggest that the industrial ex- 
pansion characteristic of postwar 
economy would probably be resumed 
after a brief spell of contraction. Its 
momentum will be determined by the 


available reserves of productive forces 
and accumulated purchasing power. 
Such a trend does not preclude cycli- 
cal ups and downs. National policy 
will largely determine whether such 
fluctuations are kept within a nar- 
row range or develop into a succession 
of violent booms and depressions. 
The present projections are opti- 
mistic in the sense that they assume 
only a moderate advance in the ex- 
pansive phase of the first postwar 
cycle. Under this assumption, a set- 
back that might occur at some time 
in the early 1950’s would be com- 
paratively mild, as in 1927 for ex- 
ample. The occurrence or timing of 
such a set-back is unpredictable, since 
developments will be determined by 
factors now nonexistent. In any 
event, if it occurred before, say, 1955, 
expansive forces generated by the 
war economy would not have been 
exhausted; housing construction al- 


most certainly would be in full swing; 
the rebuilding and rezoning of cities 
will have gained momentum; prob- 
ably only a small part of war savings 
would have been liquidated; the bulk 
of the war bonds would be reaching 
maturity, inviting holders to use 
their cash holdings for investment in 
durable goods. All these factors 
would accelerate revival. It seems 
more than probable that postwar ex- 
pansion will last at least through an- 
other business cycle, probably to the 
end of the 1950’s or to the beginning 
of the 1960’s. 

To sum up, the United States has 
a fair chance of winning the peace 
and enjoying a long spell of prosperity 
and full employment with only minor 
temporary set-backs if—and this is 
a big if—it keeps under control the 
inflationary forces that pave the way 
for deflationary collapse and major 
depressions. 





The Employment Act of 1946 


By Anne Scitovszky* 


THE EMPLOYMENT -AcT OF 1946—the 
final outcome of the various “full- 
employment” bills under considera- 
tion by Congress for more than a 
year—became law on February 20 
(Public Law No. 304, 79th Cong.). In 
signing the act, the President de- 
clared: “In enacting this legislation 
the Congress and the President are 
responding to an overwhelming de- 
mand of the people. The legislation 
gives expression to a deep-seated de- 
sire for a conscious and positive at- 
tack upon the ever-recurring prob- 
lems of mass unemployment and 
ruinous depression. . 

“Democratic government has the 
responsibility to use all its resources 
to create and maintain conditions 
under which free competitive enter- 
prise can operate effectively—condi- 
tions under which there is an abun- 
dance of employment opportunity for 
those who are able, willing, and seek- 
ing to work. 

“It is not the government’s duty to 
supplant the efforts of private enter- 
prise to find markets, or of individuals 
to find jobs. The people do expect the 
government, however, to create and 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Di- 
vision of Finance and Economic Studies. 
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maintain conditions in which the in- 
dividual businessman and the indi- 
vidual job seeker have a chance to 
succeed by their own efforts. That is 
the objective of the Employment Act 
of 1946... 

‘TI am happy that the Senate 
adopted this legislation unanimously, 
the House of Representatives by a 
large majority. The result is not all 
I had hoped for, but I congratulate 
Members of both Houses and their 
leaders upon their constructive and 
fruitful efforts. 

“The Employment Act of 1946 is not 
the end of the road, but rather the be- 
ginning. It is a commitment by the 
government to the people—a commit- 
ment to take any and all of the meas- 
ures necessary for a healthy economy, 
one that provides opportunities for 
those able, willing, and seeking to 
work. . .” 


Provisions of the Act 


The act begins with a “Declaration 
of Policy” (section 2), affirming that 
it is “the ‘continuing policy and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment ... to coordinate and utilize 
all its plans, functions, and resources 
for the purpose of creating and main- 


taining . . . conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employ- 
ment opportunities, including self- 
employment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work, and to promote 
maximum employment, production, 
and purchasing power.” 

To carry out this policy, the Presi- 
dent is directed (section 3) to trans- 
mit an “Economic Report” to the 
Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session starting with the year 
1947. The report is to set forth (1) 
the levels of employment, production, 
and purchasing power obtaining in 
the United States and the levels 
necessary to carry out the declared 
policy; (2) current and foreseeable 
trends in the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power; 
(3) a review of the economic program 
of the Federal Government and of 
economic conditions affecting em- 
ployment in the United States during 
the preceding year and of their effect 
on employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power; and (4) a program for 
carrying out the policy, together with 
such recommendations for legislation 
as the President may deem necessary. 

A Council of Economic Advisers is 
created (section 4) within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. This 
Council is to be composed of three 
members appointed by the President 
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with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Its functions are to assist 
and advise the President in the prepa- 
ration of the Economic Report; to 
collect and analyze information con- 
cerning economic developments and 
economic trends for the purpose of 
determining whether these develop- 
ments are interfering with the 
achievement of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and to submit to the Presi- 
dent studies relating to these develop- 
ments and trends; to appraise the 
various programs and activities of the 
Federal Government for the purpose 
of determining the extent to which 
they are contributing to the achieve- 
ment of the Government’s policy; to 
develop and recommend to the Presi- 
dent national economic policies to 
foster and promote free competitive 
enterprise, to avoid or diminish eco- 
nomic fluctuations, and to maintain 
a high level of employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power; and to 
prepare studies and recommendations 
concerning matters of Federal eco- 
nomic policy and legislation as the 
President may request. The Council 
is to make an annual report to the 
President in December of each year. 

A Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report is established (section 5), to 
be composed of seven Members of the 
Senate and seven Members of the 
House of Representatives. The func- 
tions of this Committee are to make 
a continuing study of matters relat- 
ing to the Economic Report; to study 
means of coordinating programs in 
order to further the policy of the act; 
and, as a guide to the several commit- 
tees of the Congress dealing with leg- 
islation relating to the Economic Re- 
port, to file with the Senate and the 
House of Representatives by May 1 
of every year a report containing the 
Committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations with respect -to each of 
the President’s inain recommenda- 
tions in the Economic Report. 


Development of the Legislation 


The present act is the result of more 
than a year’s deliberation by Congress 
to formulate a national policy on em- 
ployment opportunities. Its origins 
go back to August 1944, when James 
Patton, President of the National 
Farmers Union, submitted to the War 
Contracts Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs a 


proposal designed to have the Gov- 
ernment guarantee a $40 billion level 
of capital investment every year. 
The Chairman of the Subcommittee 
had this proposal printed in the form 
of an amendment to the pending war 
mobilization and reconversion legis- 
lation,’ but made it clear that he did 
not intend to call for action upon it 
at that time. Copies of the proposal 
were sent to various executive agen- 
cies and departments for comment, 
and the letters received in reply ex- 
pressed considerable sympathy with 
the objectives of the measure. Some 
of its specific proposals were criticized, 
however, particularly the $40 billion 
figure for capital investment. ‘The 
Subcommittee staff, instructed to 
draft a new measure which would 
meet most of the objections which 
had been raised, thereupon prepared 
an entirely new bill entitled the Full 
Employment Act of 1945 which was 
issued as a Subcommittee print on 
December 22, 1944. 

In his message to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1945, President Roosevelt called, 
among other measures, for a national 
program to assure full employment, 
declaring that, of the rights set forth 
in the economic bill of rights in his 
last message on the state of the 
Union, the “right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries or 
shops or farms or mines of the Na- 
tion” was the most fundamental and 
one on which the fulfillment of the 
others depended to a large extent. 
“The Federal Government must see 
to it’? the President said, “‘that these 
rights become realities—with the help 
of States, municipalities, business, 
labor, and agriculture... 

“After the war we must maintain 
full employment with Government 
performing its peacetime functions. 
This means that we must achieve a 
level of demand and purchasing power 
by private consumers—farmers, busi- 
nessmen, workers, professional men, 
housewives—which is sufficiently high 
to replace wartime Government de- 
mands; and it means also that we 
must greatly increase our export 
trade above the prewar levels. 

“Our policy is, of course, to rely as 


1War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944, enacted October 3 (Public, 
No. 458, 78th Cong.). For a summary of 
that act and its legislative history, see the 
Bulletin, October 1944, pp. 10-15. 


much as possible on private enter- 
prise to provide jobs. But the Ameri- 
can people will not accept mass un- 
employment or mere makeshift work. 
There will be need for the work of 
everyone wiiling and able to work— 
and that means close to 60 million 
jobs.” 

A few weeks later, on January 22, 
1945, Senator Murray (for himself, 
Senator Wagner, Senator Thomas of 
Utah, and Senator O’Mahoney) in- 
troduced S. 380, “A bill to establish a 
national policy and program for as- 
suring continuing full employment in 
a free competitive economy through 
the concerted efforts of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government.” 
This bill was a considerably revised 
version of the one prepared by the 
staff of the War Contracts Subcom- 
mittee. A practically identical House 
bill—H. R. 2202—was introduced on 
February 15. 

In its Declaration of Policy, S. 380 
took over substantially the “funda- 
mental premise” of the Subcommittee 
bill—that every American has “the 
right to” a job. The declaration 
stated that “it is the policy of the 
United States to foster free competi- 
tive enterprise and the investment of 
private capital in trade and commerce 
and in the development of the natural 
resources of the United States”; and 
that “all Americans able to work and 
seeking work have the right to useful, 
remunerative, regular, and full-time 
employment, and it is the policy of the 
United States to assure the existence 
at all times of sufficient employment 
opportunities to enable all Ameri- 
cans... freely to exercise this 
right.” To achieve these goals, the 
bill declared it to be “the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to pur- 
sue such consistent and openly arrived 
at economic policies and programs as 
will stimulate and encourage the 
highest feasible levels of employment 
opportunities through private and 
other non-Federal investment and ex- 
penditure,” and, to the extent that 
such measures are insufficient, “to 
provide such volume of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure as may be 
needed to assure continuing full em- 
ployment.” 

The President was directed to 
transmit to Congress at the begin- 
ning of each regular session a Na- 
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tional Production and Employment 
Budget. This National Budget was to 
include estimates for the ensuing fis- 
cal year of the size of the labor force; 
of the so-called “full-employment 
volume of production,” that is, the ag- 
gregate volume of investment and ex- 
penditure “required to produce such 
volume of the gross national product, 
at the expected level of prices, as will 
be necessary to provide employment 
opportunities for such labor force”; 
and of the aggregate volume of pros- 
pective investment and expenditure. 
If the estimated volume of prospec- 
tive investment and expenditure fell 
short of the full-employment volume 
of production, the President was to 
include in the National Budget a gen- 
eral program for encouraging in- 
creased non-Federal investment and 
expenditure to reduce this deficiency 
to the greatest possible extent. If 
the increased non-Federal investment 
and expenditure expected to result 
from this program should still be in- 
sufficient to assure a full-employment 
volume of production, he was to trans- 
mit in addition a general program for 
Federal investment and expenditure 
which would bring the aggregate vol- 
ume of private and Government in- 
vestment and expenditure up to the 
necessary level. Conversely, if the 
estimated volume of prospective in- 
vestment and expenditure exceeded 
the full employment volume of pro- 
duction, the President was required to 
include in the National Budget a gen- 
eral program for preventing “infla- 
tionary economic dislocations.” 

The National Budget was to be pre- 
pared in the Executive Office of the 
President under the direction of the 
President and in consultation with 
the Cabinet members and other heads 
of departments and establishments. 
The President was also authorized to 
establish advisory boards composed of 
representatives of industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, and State and local gov- 
ernments to help in devising methods 
of achieving the objectives of the act. 

The bill also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee on the 
National Budget, to be composed of 
the Chairmen and ranking minority 
Members of the Senate Commitees 
on Appropriations, Banking and Cur- 
rency, Education and Labor, and Fi- 
nance, and seven additional Members 
of the Senate; and the Chairmen and 


ranking minority members of the 
House Committees on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Labor, and 
Ways and Means, and seven addi- 
tional Members of the House. The 
functions of this Committee were to 
study the National Budget trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President 
and to report to the Senate and House 
its findings and recommendations on 
the National Budget, together with a 
joint resolution setting forth a gen- 
eral policy on the Budget. 

Other sections of the bil] authorized 
the President to vary the rate of in- 
vestment and expenditure to what- 
ever extent he might deem necessary 
to assure continuing full employment; 
required the heads of departments 
and establishments to furnish con- 
gressional committees with whatever 
information on the National Budget 
they might request; and stated that 
nothing contained in the bill should 
be construed as calling for or author- 
izing the operation of productive fa- 
cilities by the Federal Government, 
the use of compulsory measures in de- 
termining the allocation of manpower, 
any changes in existing procedures on 
appropriations, or “the carrying out 
of, or any appropriation for, any pro- 
gram set forth in the National Budget, 
unless such program shall have been 
authorized by provisions of law other 
than this act.” 


S. 380 was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which appointed a Full Employment 
Subcommittee to study its provisions 
and make recommendations. During 
July and August, extensive hearings 
were held on the bill, and after con- 
siderable deliberation by the Subcom- 
mittee and the full Committee the 
bill, containing an amendment in the 
form of a substitute, was reported in 
the Senate on September 22, 1945. 
The report accompanying the bill 
(S. Rept. 583) pointed out, however; 
that despite the changes, the revised 
version represented no changes in the 
basic principles of S.380. The princi- 
pal differences between the two ver- 
sions lay in a rewording of the passage 
dealing with the “right” to employ- 
ment, a considerable expansion of the 
declaration of policy, and a simpli- 
fication of the section on the National 
Employment and Production Budget. 
Various minor sections were deleted. 


The bill as reported to the full Com- 
mittee by the Subcommittee declared 
that ‘‘all Americans able to work and 
desiring to work have the right to an 
opportunity for useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employment.” 
In the full Committee the words 
“have the right” were changed to “are ~ 
entitled.” No change, however, was 
made in the section immediately fol- 
lowing this statement, which still be- 
gan with the words, “In order to as- 
sure the free exercise of the right to 
an opportunity for employment set 
forth above. . .” 

The full scope of the Federal,Gov- 
ernment’s full-employment program 
was spelled out in more detail. As 
the report accompanying the bill 
(S. Rept. 583) pointed out, the re- 
vised version explicitly emphasized 
“the fact, implicit in the original bill, 
that the Federal Government shall 
have a consistent and carefully 
planned economic program.” The list 
of the various fields that might be 
included in this program was ex- 
panded. Among other things, ex- 
plicit recognition was given to the 
role of State and local governments; 
it was made clear that Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure could include 
not only public works but also outlays 
“for public services, for assistance to 
business, agriculture, home owners, 
veterans, or consumers”; and a para- 
graph was added to the effect that 
the Government’s economic policy 
shall “provide-for an income for the 
aged sufficient to enable them to 
maintain a decent and healthful 
standard of living, and promote the 
retirement from the labor force of 
the older citizens.” Another amend- 
ment asserted that the United States 
would carry out its full-employment 
program “in such a manner as will 
contribute to an expanding exchange 
of goods and services among nations 
and without resort to measures and 
programs that would contribute to 
economic warfare among nations.” 

The description of the National 
Production and Employment Budget 
contained in the original bill was sim- 
plified somewhat. The contents of 
the Budget, however, remained sub- 
stantially unchanged, except that the 
reference to a “deficiency” was elim- 
inated. At the request of farm 
groups, a provision was added speci- 
fying that the National Budget should 
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also include the amount of the na- 
tional income and its distribution 
among agriculture, industry, labor, 
and other groups. 

In addition, various other minor 
changes were made. Consultation of 
the President with industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, and other groups was 
made mandatory, references to the 
various Senate and House committees 
to be represented on the Joint Com- 
mittee on the National Budget were 
deleted, and sections dealing with the 
rate of Federal investment and the 
duties of heads of departments to fur- 
nish congressional committees with 
data on the National Budget were 
omitted. 

The members of the Committee dif- 
fered considerably over the provisions 
contained in the revised version of the 
bill, the report indicated, and various 
other changes proposed in committee 
had been rejected. The main contro- 
versies arose over the “right” to an 
opportunity for employment and the 
Federal Government’s responsibility 
to “assure” continuing full employ- 
ment, the contents of the National 
Budget, and the policy on Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure. 

Several amendments were offered 
to delete the concept of “right” to 
employment opportunity. Others 
were suggested which would have de- 
leted or qualified the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to assure con- 
tinuing full employment. One of 
these, for example, proposed that the 
Government should, consistent with 
its needs, obligations, and other ac- 
tivities, encourage action that would 
help achieve the objective of full em- 
ployment. It was rejected by the 
Committee because “‘such an amend- 
ment would provide merely a weak 
and pious hope that full employment 
be attained. It would cripple the 
commitment contained in the bill.” 

An amendment was also proposed to 
delete from the section on the Na- 
tional Budget the references to the 
submission of economic goals and to 
require only a report on the extent of 
current unemployment, instead of the 
appraisal of current and prospective 
trends. The Committee rejected this 
amendment also, on the grounds that 
it “runs counter to the advice of re- 
sponsible business leaders and Gov- 
ernment officials’ and would “seri- 
ously weaken the bill.” 


Of the several amendments pro- 
posed to modify the section dealing 
with Federal investment and expen- 
diture, one proposed that the section 
be replaced by a provision for the 
mere acceleration of public works 
when private employment declined. 
The Committee insisted on retaining 
the original provision, however, on 
the grounds that the bill, by providing 
for Federal expenditure as well as for 
public works, was “broad enough to 
meet any conceivable emergency” and 
showed that the Government really 
“means business.” The provision for 
Federal investment and expenditure 
contained in the bill, the Committee 
emphasized, “provides the basis for 
confidence in sustained markets and 
will make it possible to achieve full 
employment with a minimum of Fed- 
eral investment and expenditure. If 


it is stricken, the costs to the Govern- * 


ment will be incalculably greater.” 

Another proposed amendment 
would have eliminated the entire sec- 
tion of the bill dealing with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy to assure full em- 
ployment and would have substituted 
instead a long list of specific policies 
in many different fields of action. To 
this the Committee objected on the 
grounds that “it would bog the bill 
down in endless controversy as to the 
merits of the specific policies enunci- 
ated in the specific fields” and would 
“tend to frustrate the basic purposes 
of the bill by writing specific programs 
into a measure which is designed to 
establish a general policy and pro- 
cedure for the subsequent develop- 
ment of specific programs in tune 
with changing needs and changing 
conditions.” 

Yet another amendment would 
have restrained the Federal Govern- 
ment from engaging in activities com- 
peting with private enterprise. The 
Committee held that this amendment 
was “exceedingly dangerous, since the 
line of demarcation between the 
sphere of private enterprise and the 
legitimate sphere of public enterprise 
cannot be drawn without reference to 
specific situations.” 

It was also proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government’s program of invest- 
ment and expenditure be accom- 
panied by a program of taxation 
which would prevent any net increase 
in the public debt over a 6 or 10-year 
period. The Committee rejected this 


amendment because it believed that, 
by thus “tying the hands of the Gov- 
ernment,” it would defeat its own 
purpose. The Committee “refused to 
accept the idea that a balanced Fed- 
eral Budget in any specific period is 
more important than a _ balanced 


economy.” 


In a minority report issued on Sep- 
tember 24, 1945, the dissenting mem- 
bers of the Committee reaffirmed 
their objections, particularly those 
directed against the policy on Federal 
investment and expenditure proposed 
in the bill, and recommended the 
adoption of two amendments incor- 
porating some of the rejected points. 
The first provided that, to further 
the objective of full employment, 
“the Federal Government shall, con- 
sistent with its needs, obligations, 
and other essential considerations of 
national policy, proceed with a com- 
prehensive program of public works 
and other expenditures so planned 
that they can be speeded up and en- 
larged when other employment de- 
creases and retarded when full em- 
ployment is otherwise provided.” 
The second provided that the Gov- 
ernment’s economic program be ac- 
companied by “a program of taxa- 
tion designed and calculated to pre- 
vent any net increase in the national 
debt (other than debt incurred for 
self-liquidating projects and other 
reimbursable expenditures) over a 
period comprising the year in ques- 
tion and the ensuing 9 years, without 
interfering with the goal of full 
employment.” 

The Senate debate centered around 
these points, and both amendments 
were finally accepted in a somewhat 
modified form. Of the first, only the 
so-called “consistent clause” was 
adopted, while the passage immedi- 
ately following, dealing with Federal 
investment and expenditure, was left 
as it stood in the Committee version 
of the bill. The other amendment, 
calling for a tax program to accom- 
pany the Government’s economic 
policy, was adopted virtually un- 
changed, except that the Budget was 
to be balanced over a “reasonable 
number of years” instead of a 10-year 
period. With these amendments and 
a number of other relatively minor 
changes, the bill passed the Senate on 
September 28, 1945, by a vote of 71 to 
10, with 15 not voting. 
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House Debate 


While the bill was being debated in 
the Senate, the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, on September 25, 1945, be- 
gan hearings on H. R. 2202 and on 
H. R. 4181, a slightly different version 
of the original Senate full-employ- 
ment bill introduced in the House on 
that day. When the Senate bill had 
been passed and referred to the House 
Committee on October 1, 1945, it was 
added to the two bills on which hear- 
ings were then being held. At the 
conclusion of the hearings in Novem- 
ber, a subcommittee was appointed to 
consider all three bills and instructed 
to prepare a substitute. The substi- 
tute subcommittee bill, somewhat 
amended by the full Committee, was 
reported in the House on December 5, 
1945. 


The House substitute was called the 
Employment-Production Act of 1945, 
“An act to declare a continuing na- 
tional policy and program to promote 
high levels of employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power in a free 
competitive economy.” Its Declara- 
tion of Policy and provisions for an 
Economic Report differed substanti- 
ally from the corresponding pro- 
visions of the earlier versions of the 
full-employment bill. The House 
substitute declared it to be the. con- 
tinuing policy of the United States to 
attain and maintain a high level of 
employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power by creating the maxi- 
mum opportunity for employment. 
This goal was to be achieved by pre- 
serving and encouraging free competi- 
tive enterprise and promoting the in- 
vestment of private capital; by fos- 
tering economic conditions favorable 
to stimulating new business, especially 
small business; by encouraging indi- 
vidual initiative; by avoiding compe- 
tition of Government with private 
enterprise; and by adopting sound fis- 
cal policies and maintaining the 
credit of the United States. 

A second continuing policy of the 
United States was to make provision 
for diminishing fluctuations in the 
economy and for preventing their 
causes. Furthermore, the bill de- 
clared, the United States would stimu- 
late private enterprise in periods 
when widespread unemployment ex- 
isted or threatened, “so as to stimu- 





late and promote employment (in- 
cluding self-employment), produc- 
tion, and purchasing power in a free 
competitive economy, thereby aiding 
and assisting employables ... in 
such periods to secure employment, 
and to aid in removing or preventing 
inflationary or deflationary condi- 
tions in periods in which such condi- 
tions exist or threaten.” To achieve 
these aims, the Federal Government 
was to encourage State and local gov- 
ernments to plan sound public works 
programs, which could be accelerated 
when unemployment’ existed or 
threatened and curtailed during in- 
flationary periods; to plan loans con- 
sistent with sound fiscal policy, for 
use in times of widespread unemploy- 
ment; and to plan public works con- 
sistent with sound fiscal policy that 
could be accelerated and reduced as 
economic conditions might require. 

The bill required the President to 
submit to Congress, at the beginning 
of each session, a report on economic 
conditions affecting employment, the 
extent to which the policies of the bill 
were or were not being achieved, and 
the extent to which the various pro- 
grams of the Federal Government 
were or were not contributing to the 
achievement of such policies. If em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power were not being maintained, or 
if widespread unemployment existed 
or threatened, the President was to 
include in his report an analysis of 
the causes of unemployment, a state- 
ment of the extent to which existing 
legislation might be used to improve 
the situation, and recommendations 
for further legislation. Such recom- 
mendations could include proposals 
for outlays in addition to loans and 
public works and had to include 
recommendations for financing the 
proposed legislation. If, on the other 
hand, inflationary tendencies or con- 
ditions prevailed, the report was to 
include a statement on their causes, a 
statement on the extent to which ex- 
isting legislation could alleviate them, 
and recommendations for further 
necessary legislation. 

The bill created in the Executive 
Office of the President a Council of 
Economic Advisers appointed by the 
President; the duties of the three 
members were to be substantially 
those outlined in the act as it be- 
came law. The bill also established a 


Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port similar to that provided by the 
Senate bill. 

In the report accompanying the bill 
(H. Rept. 1334), the Committee 
stated its reasons for rejecting the 
previous House and Senate bills and 
for reporting the substitute. The 
Committee’s objection was prima- 
rily that the other bills declared it 
to be the “responsibility” of the Fed- 
eral Government to assure “full” em- 
ployment, which would represent a 
committal to Federal expenditures. 
Under Federal “responsibility,” the 
Committee held, employment through 
private enterprise would become per- 
functory, and the Government would 
be committed to continued deficit 
spending. It asserted that, “unless 
the slogan ‘full employment’ is decep- 
tive .. . ‘full employment’ never has 
been and never will be maintained un- 
der our system of free competitve en- 
terprise except in wartime under huge 
deficits.” 

The Committee report also con- 
tained the dissenting views of four 
members who objected to the substi- 
tute bill because it was “not a bill de- 
signed to create a single job”; because 
“at its best, the bill can only be con- 
strued as a planning measure, a new 
version of the discarded National Re- 
sources Planning Board”; because the 
President already has all the authori- 
ties the bill provided; because the Eco- 
nomic Council would duplicate exist- 
ing services at the disposal of the 
President; and because agencies al- 
ready in existence could do all the 
planning necessary for the spending 
of Federal funds. 

Four other members of the Com- 
mittee declared that they had voted 
to report the substitute bill to the 
House with reservations. They ex- 
pressed their belief that “the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government to 
defeat disintegration within our Na- 
tion is as positive and inescapable as 
its obligation to defeat aggression 
from without,” and their objection to 
the bill was that it failed “to give to 
the obligations of the Government 
adequate recognition and expression.” 

The substitute bill was discussed in 
the House on December 13 and 14 and 
passed without amendments by a vote 
of 255 to 126, after an amendment 
proposing the substitution of H. F 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 

The seasonal upswing in benefit op- 
erations was more pronounced this 
January than formerly. Nation-wide 
totals for benefits, beneficiaries, and 
each type of claim rose to their high- 
est levels since the cessation of hos- 
tilities. Continued claims rose by 
1,690,000 to a new all-time high of 
8,254,000, nearly 1 million more than 
the previous high in July 1940; initial 
claims rose by 495,000 to 1,234,000; 
and the average weekly number of 
beneficiaries increased by 319,000 to 
1,638,000. 


Part of the general rise in claims 
was due to seasonal reductions in 
food-processing, lumbering, and re- 
tail-trade establishments. In many 
States, claimants who had been ex- 
pected to file claims during the Christ- 
mas holidays did not file until the 
first week in January. Persons dis- 
placed by returning servicemen con- 
tinued to make up a large proportion 
of the claimants. Because of the 18 
to 20 weeks which had elapsed since 
reconversion lay-offs began, prac- 
tically every State reported signifi- 
cant increases in the number of per- 
sons exhausting benefits. 

The effect of industrial disputes on 
claims loads was twofold. Claims 
were filed not only by persons actually 
involved in disputes but also by work- 
ers laid off because their employers 
were unable to obtain necessary ma- 
terials from plants directly involved 
in the dispute. Since the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws of 5 States— 


Maine and South Dakota were less 
than 50, and the decline in Oregon 
was partly administrative in charac- 
ter. Continued claims increased in 
every State except Michigan and 
South Dakota. California and New 
York each reported more than a mil- 
lion. 

Reversing the upward trend of the 
past 5 months, only 24 percent of the 
initial claims—as against 30 percent 
in December—were filed by persons 
entering a second or subsequent spell 
of unemployment during their ben- 
efit year. In Indiana, Michigan, and 
New York—States with a significant 
claims volume—such additional 
claims (signifying a second spell of 
unemployment) comprised 37, 35, and 
43 percent, respectively, of all initial 
claims filed, while in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and Virginia, the corresponding 
proportions were 10, 6, and 8 percent. 

Benefits paid for all types of unem- 
ployment (covering 7.1 million weeks) 
totaled $134 million, $27 million more 
than in December and $127 million 
more than in January 1945. 

The estimated average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries rose during the 
month from 1,319,000 to 1,638,000, 
while 7.2 percent of the average 
monthly number of covered workers 
filed unemployment insurance claims 
during the week ended January 12, 
as compared with 6.2 percent in De- 
cember. 

In the 42 States for which data are 
available, women filed less than one- 


third of all initial claims but almost 
half the compensable claims received. 
Relatively more women than men re- 
mained unemployed long enough for 
their claims to reach the compensable 
stage, especially in areas where 
women recently released by firms ter- 
minating war contracts do not possess 
skills to fit requirements of the exist- 
ing job vacancies. 


Region I.—All the New England 
States reported increases in continued 
claims during January. Although the 
ratio of claimants to covered workers 
in all the States but Rhode Island was 
below the national average, all but 
Connecticut reported higher ratios 
than in the preceding month. 

In Connecticut, initial claims rose 
to 20,600 chiefly because of industrial 
disputes, lay-offs from retail stores 
after the Christmas season, and the 
suspension of construction projects 
because of winter weather. Slight 
declines, on the other hand, were re- 
ported in average weekly number of 
beneficiaries and in amount of bene- 
fits paid. ; 

In Maine, initial claims remained at 
approximately the December level, but 
continued claims increased to 44,000. 


New unemployment in Massachu- 
setts rose sharply, sending initial 
claims to 36,100 from 22,800 in De- 
cember, while continued claims rose 
to 230,000. Displacement of workers 
by returning servicemen continued to 
contribute to the initial-claims load, 
while labor difficulties accounted for 
the increase in claims in the Pittsfield 
area. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, January 1946 
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States, strikers filed claims during a 


dispute even though they were not 
eligible for benefits. 

The number of initial claims rose in 
every State but Maine, Oregon, and 
South Dakota. The decreases in 





1 Includes estimated data for Idaho and Ohio. 

2 Includes estimated data for California, District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wyoming. 

3 Excludes California, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, and 
Wyoming for first payments ‘and exhaustions; also 
first payments for Nebraska. 


4 Gross: Not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

5 Net: Adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

Includes California and Maine as of Dec. 31, 
1945, 
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Region II-III.—All four States re- rose to 155,700. The increase in in various parts of the State were laid 
ported new postwar highs in con- claims was attributed to continued off because of material shortages in- 
tinued claims and, except for New claims filed by strikers after an 8- directly due to labor disputes; institu- 
Jersey, in initial claims. week disqualification period endingin tion of an alternate workweek by some 

New York’s continued claims passed January in Lockport, Buffalo, and firms in Rochester; seasonal lay-offs 
the million mark, while initial claims Troy; initial claims filed as workers’ in retail trade; continuance of cut- 



















































































Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
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2} +160, 215| 62,243] 15.7 


170, 946) 
| 


1 
7 

24,749} -+9,287) +22,685) 7,299) 14.5) 24,749) 7,299 
0 











30. 3, 808 899 13, 909} +13, 228} 5,554) 47.6] 11,780) 4,939 
: Pa Z a B: Meee! ee ES BE OEE, 22 ST 
29.7} 2,569 760 “17, , 207| “+7, 106} +16, 165] 4,926} 41.9] 14,185] 4, 163 
9.8) 5,702} (3) 20,080} -+10,053} -+18,821] (3) 12. 5| 17, 163} (3) 
34.7 650} (3) 2,037; +1,110) +41,988) (°) 50.9 1,640) (3) 





+1, 341 +3, 699 39.5} 3,452) 1,324 
































y. 2,333 +3,994) +19, 188) 8,643 46.1) 18,978} 8, 193 
Calif +43, 147| +109, 581 7. 2| 97,020] 41, 941 oe... 11,012,338] +191, 460] +911, 452)492, 023] 4. 6/944, 406/461, 670 
Nev +504] +1, 020 52.7} 1,059) | 386 Wit, 6 oo |” 4,246] +1,289] +3,963] 1,391] 54.7] 3,974| 1, 
Oreg —10, 748} +21, 958 70) 22,000} 7,358 aa 142, 514 +43" 005} +139, 596 44, 394 8. 9127, 359} 39, 518 
Wash +8, 788) +25, 793 9.3) 20,012) 6, 163 Wealtis. i 0i050t 218,897} +60,099] +213, 944] 73,923 6. 1| 202, 596] 68, 997 

Territories Territories: 

CS 471 +178 +331 113 5.3 376} 92 Alaska........- 1, 668 +947; +41,314 312 8.4) 1,275 244 
Hawaii-_-_.....- 94 +71 +19 3} (3) 91) 3 i: Spree 1ll 


























+57 +17 10 0 71 10 





1 Includes additional claims except in Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
which have no provision for filing such claims. 

2 Includes estimates for Idaho and Ohio. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is the first 
claim filed by a worker with respect to each period of total or part-total un- 
employment, 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 

2 Includes estimates for Idaho and Ohio. 

3 Data not available. 
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backs in war industries; and displace- 
ment of persons by returning veterans, 
particularly in the Syracuse area. 
About one-fourth of New Jersey’s 
71,800 initial claims were filed by re- 
turning veterans against wage credits 
earned before entering the service. 
The 25,500 increase in initial claims 


was due principally to work stoppages 
in electrical-goods and steel industries 
and displacement of persons by re- 
turning servicemen; 
counted for 40 percent of the increase 
in the number of new claims. 
percentage of covered workers who 
filed claims rose from 11.2 to 13.6, 


the latter ac- 


The 


nearly double the Nation-wide ratio. 
The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries reached a new high of 137,- 
800, about 21,000 above the previous 
high in November 1945, while first 
benefit checks went to 30,000 persons 
as compared with 21,900 in the pre- 
ceding month. Claimants exhausting 


Table 4.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and average weekly payment for total unemployment, by State, January 























































1946 
[Corrected to Feb. 18, 1946] 
: Weeks compensated for 
Beneficiaries Benefits paid 2 
unemployment Average 
Social S ity Board bere d 
ocial Security Boar = vs payment 
region and State iaiaiiil Amount of change from Amount of change from. fr total 
weekly All types Total Other! | Amount = 
number December January December January men 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
| eres Sere 1, 638, 000 +319,000 | -+1,533,000 | 7,100,000 |-...--------].-.------- $134, 000,000 | +$27, 000,000 | +$127, 000, 000 $18. 78 
Region I: 
Connecticut............ 33, 736 —648 +21, 889 146, 191 144, 014 2,177 3, 121, 276 —24, 585 +2, 971, 438 21. 47 
_ SEES 4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 470, 417 +74, 502 +395, 345 
Massachusetts_......... 45, 455 +9, 910 +41, 340 196, 973 186, 575 10, 398 3, 736, 792 +790, 232 +3, 460, 819 19. 59 
New Hampshire-__.....-. 1, 065 +134 +776 4,617 4,251 366 60, 9: +8, 906 47, 501 13. 65 
— Island_- ‘s 18, 326 —449 +16, 933 79, 413 75, 296 4,117 1, 351, 475 —50, 395 +1, 257, 460 17. 47 
eee 1, 508 +297 +1, 3 6, 533 , 29: 241 110, 338 +22, 383 +102, 695 17.17 
oun TL-tit: 
Delaware_... 4,027 +1, 128 +3, 805 17, 452 17, 224 228 287, 757 +79, 874 +275, 961 16. 57 
New Jersey-_- Sevil 137, 828 +35, 055 +131, 825 597, 253 583, 184 14, 069 12, 161, 121 +3, 097, 711 +11, 751, 995 20. 59 
eres 221, 033 +59, 885 +205, 548 957, 807 925, 495 32, 312 19, 390, 283 +5, 821, 619 +18, 297, 077 20. 57 
—— pias aiscaslicanie 119, 339 +27, 312 +114, 175 517, 133 517, 133 4) 9, 359, 215 +2, 161, 222 +9, 001, 252 18. 10 
io 
District of Columbia ¢.. ER, CE ee AAS, ESET Ce SE SD, REA MR SEE SRS (RES CORRS RUE rare Lees, | AE ie 
i. ee 35, 982 +7, 049 +34, 883 115, 923 150, 802 5, 121 2, 952, 847 +581, 959 2, 875, 942 19. 24 
North Carolina-.-_- 6,714 —573 +6, 029 29, 092 28, 092 1,000 374, 589 —44, 181 +347, 043 12.99 
aaa 7, 493 +1, 769 +7, 082 32, 470 31, 362 1, 108 432, 612 +102, 186 +412, 758 13. 50 
oe o 13, 288 +3, 915 +12, 378 57, 581 50, 122 7, 459 915, 923 +265, 279 +861, 505 16. 22 
egion V: 
Se 12, 031 +1, 684 +10, 595 52, 133 51, 525 608 662, 268 +95, 506 +595, 037 12.77 
Ua tr I ig a aes eS 5 ano ae NS. Coes amen cee epee en eee eae Se Cee APE mn Re ene 
| ee Se in wee! MER ns MEE a: es SSeS Se ees, MT ae AS. SERS, 
Region VI: 
eee 118, 627 +31, 986 +108, 241 514, 047 496, 743 17,304 9, 595, 097 +2, 605, 282 +8, 847, 407 18. 96 
Indiana. -..- 43, 447 —24, 512 +41, 695 188, 269 181, 548 6, 721 3, 596, 157 —341, 973 +3, 478, 651 19. 41 
some 17, 461 +4, 175 +16, 385 75, 665 70, 139 5, 52! 1, 349, 876 +331, 325 +1, 284, 559 18, 22 
egion “ 
CE See 31, 424 +4, 750 +230, 181 136, 169 132, 465 3, 704 2, 370, 766 +354, 278 +2, 307, 438 17. 54 
Florida...-.- 10, 191 +2, 435 i 44, 160 42, 666 1, 494 629, 334 +148, 884 +550, 078 14. 45 
Georgia----- 18, 490 1, 280 +17, 840 80, 124 79, 632 492 1, 321, 012 +79, 761 +1, 284, 745 16. 52 
Mississippi. .--..-- 3, 029 +598 +2, 618 13, 125 12,179 946 171, 444 +32, 072 +154, 560 13. 44 
South Carolina. -- 761 +1, 695 9, 400 9, 232 168 132, 705 +48, 337 +110, 029 14. 20 
Tennesses..........--<- i +17, 203 88, 823 88, 039 784 1, 220, 938 +681, 716 +1, 053, 309 13.79 
Region VIII: 
SS eee +7, 811 35, 715 34, 536 1,179 580, 943 +35, 265 +559, 798 16. 50 
EE Ieee eer comes Omran recaeeer| | ASE ESL! Seen e ne Seereme ree! Pamper wan” Seieampeene myer A eee ERR, aw eee 
Neneeks...2 22... 6) 4 (4) 0) 203, 735 +56, 627 +198, 511 (4) 
North Dakota +248 1, 269 990 279 20, 901 +15, 327 +18, 578 17. 64 
South Dakota +170 996 852 144 12, 364 +5, 624 +10, 264 12. 96 
Region IX: 
Ee +5, 658 25, 752 25, 497 255 333, 649 +14, 424 +319, 724 12. 99 
ERTS +20, 699 92, 303 90, 072 2, 231 1, 413, 673 +322, 059 +1, 382, 837 15. 44 
OS EEE 150 +35, 416 160, 118 157, 512 2, 606 2, 602, 848 —42, 177 +2, 519, 244 16. 39 
— ees ; —324 +13, 323 59, 226 58, 084 1, 142 1, 019, 042 —29, 910 +998, 689 17. 29 
egion X: 
DL. wncncnncemncs 21, 574 . +8, 859 +20, 636 93, 488 91, 148 2, 340 1, 533, 875 +620, 914 +1, 477, 161 16. 55 
New Mexico---.-.......- 239 +141 +21 1, 037 1, 028 9 14, 054 +8, 265 +12, 905 13. 58 
Pa ie oR Smeseal 22, 144 +4, 792 +20, 936 95, 958 94, 424 1, 534 1, 558, 871 +339, 704 +1, 494, 755 16. 34 
egion XI: 
SS 1, 258 +388 +1, 170 76, 069 +23, 766 +70, 769 14.03 
| Sa eee Reason, CR ea Scie REPRE een (See aOR, CRORE n| Say. —S mmo ee Sey VRE Tune: Senertmwnee gory 9 ler, KI mR Ne 
— Be cigs nap acd abrcene del ab he nnten awcensl sakes da aero ocenaeke Geko se aaddsaceels<cascuRanlbupaesnieeeesaiprcanbAcaslbeeee inp oan aoe eee ea aes 
(ae 3, 358 +1, 676 +3, 101 346, 401 +172, 614 +325, 427 24. 25 
| I LR eas Fe a Me! ARN Cee Seen LTR ER: PSE ae tte. SPER nee ESC 
Region XII 
Arizona _- 2, 605 +201 +2, 505 166, 004 +13, 399 +160, 001 14.7 
5) anaes, aac BR aes Die, Seed S | ene eee) | EY eae ar een, We eee ae a eee Pepe 
Nevada-..- 507 +153 +459 40, 206 -+-12, 388 +37, 205 18. 36 
Oregon. -......-- 25, 406 +8, 784 +25, 191 % ‘ 1, 859, 802 +641, 279 +1, 846, 537 17. 00 
Washington ER oe 48, 872 +15, 094 +48, 129 211, 776 207, 220 (4) 4, 480, 657 +1, 355, 990 +4, 434, 801 21. 29 
erritories: 
OS ee 986 +576 +924 4, 272 4, 197 7 66, 722 +38, 805 +62, 594 15. 73 
ae ee 41 +22 +25 178 152 | 26 | 3,710 +1, 966 +2, 492 22. 66 




















1 Includes all weeks compensated for less than total unemployment. 
Montana, which has no provision for payment of other than total unemployment. 
2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 


combined wage plan. 


Excludes 


3 Includes estimated data for California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, and Wyoming. 
4 Data not available for January 1946. 
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all wage credits increased from 4,700 
in December to 8,400 in January. 

Pennsylvania’s 227,100 initial claims 
were nearly five times the Decem- 
ber number. Under the amended 
Pennsylvania law, returning serv- 
icemen may file for State unem- 
ployment insurance benefits before 
applying for veterans’ readjustment 
allowences. 

Region IV.—Except for North Caro- 
lina, all five States reported higher 
ratios of claimants to covered work- 
ers, although each ratio remained be- 
low the national average. New highs 
in continued claims since VJ-day were 
reported by the District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

West Virginia’s 15,600 initial claims, 
most of them filed by workers in- 
volved in an industrial dispute, were 
more than double the number in De- 
cember. 

In Maryland, also, initial claims 
more than doubled, partly because of 
large-scale lay-offs resulting from 
material shortages and partly because 
several concerns put an alternate 
workweek into effect. 

Virginia’s initial‘ claims rose from 
3,700 to 6,100 and continued claims 
from 31,000 to 40,500 as the result of 
completion of war contracts, severe 
weather halting construction projects, 
and material shortages. The number 
of persons exhausting all wage credits 
rose for the fourth consecutive month, 
totaling 2,100. 

Initial and continued claims in 
North Carolina increased somewhat, 
but the total paid in benefits declined. 
Women filed approximately 60 per- 
cent of the compensable claims re- 
ceived. 

Region V.—Initial claims in Ken- 
tucky totaled 13,600 and continued 
claims 139,000 as compared with 7,900 
and 97,000 in December. Slightly 
more than a third of the initial 
claims were interstate claims. 

Strikes in the automobile and steel 
industries caused a rise of 20,800 in 
Michigan’s initial claims; a third of 
the 65,600 filed came from workers 
experiencing a second or subsequent 
spell of unemployment during their 
benefit year. Continued claims, how- 
ever, declined for the third consecu- 
tive month. 

Region VI—All three States indi- 
cated substantial increases in initial 
and continued claims. 


The increase in initial claims in 
Illinois was due partly to claimants 
who were scheduled to file their 
claims during the Christmas holiday 
but waited until the first week in Jan- 
uary, and partly to the seasonal de- 
cline in business activity. These fac- 
tors more than offset recent, employ- 
ment gains in the Chicago area in 
the radio, electrical-appliance, and 
food industries. About one-fourth of 
the initial claims were additional 
claims, indicating a second or subse- 
quent spell of unemployment in a 
benefit year. Continued claims in- 
creased by 129,600, and 10,700 persons 
exhausted their benefit rights, as com- 
pared with 5,800 in December. About 
half the 554,600 compensable claims 
reported were filed by women. 

Labor disputes and resulting sec- 
ondary unemployment accounted for 
a good part of Indiana’s 14,100 in- 
crease in initial claims. Though both 
types of claims increased, the aver- 
age number of beneficiaries declined 
and about $342,000 less than in De- 
cember was paid in benefits. Most 
of the job opportunities in the State 
were for men, and returning veterans 
displaced many women. workers. 
Slightly less than half the compens- 
able claims were filed by women. 

Women claimants in Wisconsin filed 
about one-third of all new claims 
and about half the compensable 
claims. The ratio of claimants to 
covered workers was 3.4, very much 
below the national average. 

Region VII.—All States reported in- 
creases in initial and continued claims. 

In Alabama the increase of 7,300 in 
initial claims was attributable in part 
to the steel strike in Birmingham, 
the post-holiday decline in retail 
trade, new wage credits for some 
claimants as a new calendar quarter 
began, a continuance of lay-offs 
in the aircraft industry, and a rise in 
the number of persons displaced by re- 
turning veterans. 

Florida’s increase in initial and con- 
tinued claims was due chiefly to in- 
ventory lay-offs by a cigar company, 
the complete closing of shipyards, and 
an increase in interstate claims in 
south Florida with the beginning of 
the tourist season. 

Georgia’s initial claims rose for the 
first time since August, while con- 
tinued claims increased for the eighth 
consecutive month. Although there 


have been some job opportunities, 
particularly in textiles and transpor- 
tation, the skills of the available 
claimants are not adapted to the ex- 
isting vacancies. A marked decline in 
employment in the fish-processing 
industry also contributed to the 
claims load. 


Table 5.—Comparison of all claims filed 
for week ended January 12, 1946, with 
average monthly employment of covered 
workers for the 12-month period ended 
March 1945, by State 














Average 
monthly 
All covered | Claims 
claims, | employ- | as per- 
Stat wee ment, 12-| cent of 
e ended | month | covered 
Jan. 12,| period jemploy- 
1946 ! ended ment 
March 
1945 2 
Qe 2, 115, 915/29, 562, 883 7.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut .......- 43,687; 615,248 7.1 
J OO a 10,716] 172, 493 6.2 
Massachusetts-_..-.--- 67, 660) 1, 352, 247 5.0 
New Hampshire---.-- 2,203} 108, 183 2.0 
Rhode Island... .-.-- 20,132} 230, 110 8.7 
ee 2, 186 57, 237 3.8 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.......-.-..- 5, 321 81, 615 6.5 
New JG8S69-...<<<-+- 165, 939} 1, 221, 952 13.6 
PRN Tincancnceces 78, 655] 3, 879, 533 7.2 
Pennsylvania.......- 144, 631) 2, 713, 039 5.3 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 2,547) 187,999 1.4 
Maryland_--.-...-...- 29,328} 507, 833 5.8 
North Carolina.....- 10, 508} 541,740 1.9 
11,028} 425,051 2.6 
West Virginia. --..-.- 21,157} 331, 552 6.4 
Region V: 
eee 33,039) 318, 318 10.4 
Michigan..........--| 139, 957] 1, 548, 654 9.0 
| See 148, 989} 1, 986, 335 7.5 
Region VI: 
) eee 140, 743} 2, 162, 212 6.5 
Se , 853, 892 6.4 
Wheenels........... 22,740} 669,791 3.4 
Region VII: 
PS 41,907} 418,734 10.0 
i 16,009} 342,084 4.7 
Ci inedactcesda 4 484, 799 4.7 
Mississippi----.----- 8,761; 161,299 5.4 
South Carolina. ----- 4,913} 252,655 1.9 
‘Tennessee........-.- 34,736} 488, 243 re 
Region VIII: 
| eS ee 12,985] 295, 877 4.4 
Minnesota..... 29,381} 470,369 6.2 
Nebraska... ...------ 4,651} 144, 643 3.2 
North Dakota-.--.--- 1, 271 29, 702 4.3 
South Dakota-.------ 909 36, 494 2.5 
Region IX: 
Aveenees..........5.. 17,638} 187, 541 9.4 
WE rccedscnnca 22,070} 255,394 8.6 
Ps oa nddaces 60, 648} 726, 228 8.4 
Oklahoma-..--.------- 093; 257, 639 11.3 
Region X: 
Louisiana_.....--...| 32,105} 390, 968 8.2 
New Mexico.-.-..---- 1, 232 55, 888 2.2 
. 40, 953) 1,011, 009 4.1 
Region XI: 
3 eee 3,552} 156, 548 2.3 
, Se 3, 270 66, 435 4.9 
Montana... 4, 096 70, 897 5.8 
| aT 4,157} 98, 031 4.2 
Wyoming---..-.-..- 534 40, 223 1.3 
Region XII: 
[0 Saar 5, 128 86, 721 5.9 
California. --.-.--....- 273, 963| 2, 157, 330 12.7 
ee 1,019 28, 931 3.5 
FEE 29,600} 313, 737 9.4 
Washington -.......- 52, 544) 569, 430 9.2 














1 Represents initial and continued claims. 

2 Represents average of workers in covered em- 
ployment on last pay roll of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) in each month for April-December 
1944 and on pay roll ending nearest the 15th of the 
month for January-March 1945. 
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Approximately 85. percent of the 
14,300 initial claims filed in Tennessee 
were new claims, and the bulk of the 
claimants had had temporary work 
in retail trade during the Christmas 
season. lLay-offs in construction 
work on atomic plant projects, ter- 
mination of employment in war 
plants, and material shortages affect- 
ing manufacturers of finished-lumber 
products also contributed to the 
claims. 

Region VIII—All States except 
South Dakota reported increases in 
both initial and continued claims, and 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and North Da- 
kota reported the highest volumes 
since VJ-day. In all five States the 
ratio of claimants to average number 
of covered workers rose for the third 
consecutive month, though each ratio 
was below the national average. The 
substantial increase in claim loads in 
North Dakota was due partly to the 
halting of construction projects by 
inclement weather and to industrial 
disputes in the meat-packing and 
trucking industries. 


Region IX.—For the seventh con- 
secutive month all States reported in- 
creases in continued claims. The 
ratios of claimants to covered work- 
ers increased in all four States and 
ranged from 8.4 in Missouri to 11.3 in 
Oklahoma. 


The 23,100 rise in initial claims in 
Missouri reflected claims filed by per- 
sons involved in labor disputes and 
claims from workers indirectly af- 
fected. 


In Oklahoma an increase in sea- 
sonal unemployment and the dis- 
placement of workers resulted in a 
50-percent increase in initial claims. 
The claims load was spread uniformly 
over the State. In Oklahoma City, 
women filed about half the initial 
claims and nearly two-thirds of the 
compensable claims. The average 
number of beneficiaries and the 
amount of benefits declined, in spite 
of the 19,000 increase in the number 
of compensable claims. 

Region X.—Initial and continued 
claims went to new highs since VJ- 
day in all three States. 

In Louisiana the increase in ini- 
tial claims resulted from seasonal lay- 
offs in retail and wholesale trade, 
the closing of seasonal operations in 
the sugar-cane growing areas, and 


lay-offs in the Baton Rouge petroleum 
industries. 

In Texas continued conversion of 
plants and material shortages because 
of labor disputes in other areas con- 
tributed to the rise in claims. 

Although only 1,200 initial claims 
were received by New Mexico, the 
number was about double the Decem- 
ber figure. Three-fifths of the claims 
were filed against wage credits earned 
in other states. 

Region XI.—New highs since VJ- 


‘day were reported for initial and con- 


tinued claims in the four States for 
which data are available. The ratio 
of claimants to covered workers in- 
creased in each State but each was 
well under the national average. 

Colorado’s initial claims nearly 
doubled. In addition to the usual 
drop in employment in January, three 
labor disputes affected the claims 
load. Thirty percent of the initial 
claims were from workers returning 
to the State and filing claims against 
wage credits earned in other States. 

The increase in Montana’s contin- 
ued claims was attributed to several 
causes: workers returning from war 
industries in the Pacific Coast States, 
ending of the sugar-beet season, 
heavy snows in the mountains which 
retarded lumbering, and unsettled la- 
bor conditions. 

Region XII.—Both types of claims 
increased in every State in the region 
except Oregon,: while California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington reported the 
largest numbers of continued claims 
since benefits became payable. The 
ratio of claims to covered workers 
varied from 3.5 in Nevada to 12.7 in 
California. 

In Arizona, increases in claims re- 
flected unemployment due to short- 
ages of all kinds of civilian goods and 
building materials. Heavy snows in 
the northern part of the State ham- 
pered lumber operations to some ex- 
tent. Forty percent of the initial 
claims were interstate claims taken as 
agent State. 

Initial claims in Oregon declined in 
January because many persons had 
filed in December in anticipation of 
the beginning of a new benefit year on 
January 1. Continued claims, how- 
ever, rose to a new all-time high of 
142,500. This increase was chiefly due 
to seasonal unemployment in the 
lumbering, canning, and resort indus- 


tries, which reached its peak during 
December and January. Because the 
ending of the labor dispute in the lum- 
ber industry occurred at the peak of 
the seasonal lay-off, not as many per- 
sons returned to work as would have 
if the dispute had been settled earlier 
in the autumn. The proportion of 
claims filed by women declined as a 
result of the increase in unemploy- 
ment in heavy industries. 

In California, initial claims rose 
from 92,100 to 135,200, and continued 
claims went to a new high of 1,012,300; 
the previous all-time high in Novem- 
ber 1945 was 711,200. It is believed, 
however, that reconversion unemploy- 
ment reached its peak during January. 
Of the 135,200 initial claims filed by 
newly unemployed workers, 28 per- 
cent were additional claims, as against 
33 percent in December. A recent 
study made by the agency shows that 
since VJ-day 408,700 benefit determi- 
nations were made and that more 
than half of the claimants, on the 
average, were drawing unemployment 
insurance during January. Interstate 
claims increased moderately, follow- 
ing the trend of all claims during 
January. While many persons re- 
turned to their own States after the 
closing of several war industries, the 
agency points out that such claims do 
not represent any appreciably greater 
proportion of the total claims load 
than in 1941, before the war. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


More than half a million initial 
claims for veterans’ unemployment 
allowances were filed in December. 
About 10 percent of these were addi- 
tional claims from veterans who had 
received unemployment allowances in 
earlier months, later found a job and 
then became unemployed again. In- 
creases in initial claims were large in 
some States; in North Dakota the 
number was more than triple, and in 6 
other States more than double, the 
November figures. 

Continued claims rose even more 
abruptly. In 21 States, claims more 
than doubled, and Idaho reported a 
gain of 738 percent. The only decline 
was reported by Hawaii. 

The average weekly number of vet- 
erans receiving readjustment allow- 
ances approached the half million 
mark in December, reaching a peak 
of 482,000 in the week ended Decem- 
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ber 22. During this same week, eight 
times as many veterans received pay- 
ments as during the week preceding 
VJ-day. For the month of December 
as a whole, the average weekly num- 
ber was 86 percent larger than in No- 
vember. Payments totaled almost 
$40 million, 64 percent more than in 
November and 183 percent more than 
in October. 


Nonfarm Placements 
Although the number of nonfarm 
placements increased seasonally in 


January, the proportionate increase 
was not as large as in the preceding 
2years. There were fewer placements 
in 11 States, probably because of the 
strike situation which delayed produc- 
tion through material shortages even 
in plants where the employees were 
not actually out on Strike. 
Placements of nonwhite workers 
were almost a fourth of all January 
placements, the largest percentage in 
the history of the U. S. Employment 
Service. Nine out of every 10 non- 


Table 6.—Claims and payments for veterans’ unemployment allowances, December 1945' 


































Continued claims | Payments 
| 
Diies? Initial = . | Average 
orare claims Weeks | weekly 
Total Illness compen- | number | Amount 
Lack of or dis- sated of vet- 
work ability | erans 3 
| | 
We haw ebshheccues 555, 041 lo, 401, 185 |2, 368, 129 33, 056 | 4 2, 001, 200 405, 036 | 4 $39,917,684 
Tae 9,299 | 53,072| 52,447 625 50,470 | 8,466 | 1, 008, 639 
ee Tee 107 309 309 0 267 | 60 5, 182 
2 a 2, 281 8, 746 8, 485 261 7, 663 1, 401 152, 664 
0 SS ee ee 9. 545 39, 930 39, 324 606 35, 294 6, 651 705, 232 
2 Ree 32, 761 122, 611 121, 008 1, 603 (4) 26, 135 (*) 

| "aR ae 3, 344 8, 374 , 198 176 6, 019 1, 085 119, 540 
OS ee 8, 057 37, 887 37, 232 655 36, 372 6, 679 726, 073 
OO ae ee 1, 152 4, 306 4, 295 11 4, 306 1,015 85, 719 
Dist. of Columbia 2, 123 7, 455 7, 165 290 5, 938 996 117, 849 
Florida 6, 064 17,393 17, 192 201 16, 133 3, 405 322, 100 
Se ene 9, 423 55, 218 54, 795 423 54, 677 7, 286 1, 091, 792 

Hawsaii...._-_- Ja dabiiede hia 27 56 0 50 12 
ERIS G..2fe Z 1, 263 2, 054 1, 253 801 1,171 182 23, 218 
Sra 29, 348 100, 971 100, 154 817 82, 226 15, 504 1, 633, 661 
er 22,171 82, 305 82, 024 281 56, 095 10, 678 1, 116, 726 
Serres 7, 857 25, 343 25, 168 175 25, 006 4, 241 496, 703 
| SEE 6, 319 19, 394 19, 223 171 17, 981 3, 457 357, 773 
Kentucky 9, 48€ 38, 865 38, 591 274 41, 628 5, 501 830, 678 
Louisiana 6, 490 27, 927 27, 873 54 12, 690 1, 785 252, 980 
 * fr Saar eee 3, 041 11, 398 11, 142 256 10, 405 2, 142 207, 509 
CN aa tgt annul 5, 708 26, 257 26, 208 49 26, 257 5, 762 523, 693 
Massachusetts. - . --- 25, 160 107, 745 107, 156 589 95, 977 21, 516 1, 910, 069 
| RR RR 41, 493 196, 737 194, 755 1, 982 166, 424 29, 726 3, 322, 965 
Minnesota_-_-.-...-- 14, 360 62, 394 62, 103 291 61, 586 9, 458 1, 227, 373 
Mississippi-_-.-.----- 4, 536 20, 862 20, 483 379 16, 936 2, 985 337, 883 
OS 16, 191 63, 534 63, 265 269 2, 200 6, 698 1, 240, 198 
peontens............ 2, 355 8, 864 8, 751 113 8, 080 1, 509 160, 971 
Nebraska. -........-- 915 2, 630 2, 497 133 2, 735 436 54, 266 
a 380 1, 100 1, 097 3 1, 078 245 21, 504 
New Hampshire_..._...-...- 2, 326 8, 106 7, 936 170 7,051 1,377 140, 340 
muew Je0ONe.. ..-5.45......2.- 18, 619 108, 017 106, 548 1, 469 101, 378 17, 320 2, 025, 224 
New Mexico-____- = 1, 371 4, 532 4, 485 47 3, 806 821 75, 917 
mow Oe... ........ ke 76, 647 254, 778 251, 039 3, 739 231, 782 54, 896 4, 624, 243 
North Carolina... _- eas 6, 036 28, 338 27, 102 1, 236 24, 515 4, 429 488, 892 
North Dakota. -____. asia 807 2, 078 2, 059 19 1, 460 277 28, 981 
. _ 2s is 13, 739 59, 695 58, 407 1, 288 54, 381 7, 436 1, 082, 500 
Oklahoma....__._-. ‘ 6, 358 20, 436 20, 157 279 15, 364 2, 587 306, 218 
MS es Fh on 7, 021 23, 309 , 258 51 18, 721 , 228 372, 177 
Pennsylvania. .____- : 58, 691 321, 733 314, 635 7,098 270, 963 57, 354 5, 415, 703 
Pueres Wied. .....42.......:. 5, 956 47, 46, 845 1,119 50, 090 10, 371 172, 709 
eee 1, 966 8, 665 8, 581 84 8, 654 1, 843 1, 001, 477 
South Carolina... 5, 276 28, 106 27,079 1, 027 25, 250 4, 637 4, 254 
South Dakota_-_.- 769 2, 262 2, 262 0 1,917 346 38, 155 
Tennessee... __...- 9, 910 65, 827 65, 178 649 33, 811 5, 612 74, 806 
: | Se ee 23, 076 125, 058 123, 133 1, 925 118, 387 24, 306 2, 364, 159 
SS eee 1, 822 5, 076 5, 036 40 4, 237 759 83, 988 
a 1, 022 3, 961 3, 870 91 3, 818 782 75, 793 
Co ee 5, 265 21, 234 20, 826 408 21, 234 3, 72 422, 942 
Washington_.____. 7, 140 18, 010 17, 983 27 18, 094 3, 192 358, 489 
West Virginia... _. 10, 637 60, 147 59, 568 579 51, 713 8, 990 1, 032, 812 
Wisconsin........- 8, 992 29, 488 29, 276 212 28, 408 5, 658 , 115 
co ET RR 339 628 617 11 502 7 9, 876 


























1 Represents activities under provisions of title 
V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Represents average weekly number of veterans 
Sa allowances during weeks ended in 
month, 


4 Excludes California; data not available. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
Pezment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 

istrict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by 
Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 


white placements are in the service 
and unskilled occupations, which have 
been least affected by the recent labor 
disputes. 

More women were placed in Jan- 
uary in each State except Arizona, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, and New Mexico, 
where relatively few women are in the 
labor force. Every industry group in 
which there were more than 500 place- 
ments of women during January re- 
ported an increase except wholesale 
and retail trade, and there the decline 
was slight. 


Table 7.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
January 1946 











U.S. Employment Serv- , Veter- 
ice region and State Total | Women ans! 
WG ci cas 412, 325 | 134,683 | 142, 423 
Region I: 
Connecticut___......-- 6, 626 2, 657 1,977 
| eae ee ¥/ 616 1, 187 
Massachusetts_...___.. 9, 083 3, 190 3, 312 
New Hampshire......_| 1,904 578 802 
Rhode Island_.._...._- 1, 942 745 759 
Le” 936 280 493 
Region IT: 
NeW FOGe. ci .kse<d 69,677 | 31,712 | 14,445 
Region III: 
a ee 687 208 245 
New Jersey...........- 13, 178 5, 600 3, 252 
Pennsylvania.......__. 15, 877 5, 633 5, 568 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia_-| 5, 445 1, 163 2, 053 
Moryinné. 422. 4,491 1,053 1, 766 
North Carolina.......- 9, 017 2, 871 3, 248 
WI cites dente , 320 2, 332 3, 121 
West Virginia. __.....- 3, 201 1, 061 1,010 
Region V: 
| a ee 2, 940 77 1, 126 
i ee 12, 277 2, 628 5, 508 
ee Ee 21, 949 7, 202 7, 862 
Region VI 
Ji” eee 18, 356 5, 162 8, 379 
eee a 7, 842 2, 871 2, 403 
1... eee 8, 617 2, 798 4, 273 
Region VII: 
yi Sea ee 9, 598 2, 673 3, 316 
(Sh ae 10, 874 4, 243 3, 951 
ng ERE , 993 2, 010 , 094 
Mississippi-_-_.........- 3, 959 1, 149 1, 675 
South Carolina_______- 4, 282 1, 085 , 588 
ys, ee 7, 712 2, 500 2, 485 
Region VIII: 
Sn ee ee 5, 219 1, 296 2, 464 
Minnesota---- post , 201 1, 523 3, 757 
Neprasget....:.........< 2, 984 645 1, 442 
North Dakota___...._- 892 25 366 
South Dakota___...... 1, 148 266 577 
Region IX: 
ea 4, 349 1, 586 1, 218 
OS eee 4, 227 1, 326 1, 669 
i rare 8, 689 3, 145 2, 944 
Oklahoma.._.........- 6, 548 1, 780 2,915 
Region X: 
Louisiana___..........] 4,905 836 2, 091 
New Merxico...........| 1,521 211 659 
pee a ees 23, 858 6, 533 7, 828 
Region XI: 
2” eee 4, 312 749 1, 727 
pe ie 1, 347 308 583 
Montema.............- 1, 184 171 522 
(1)! A aa , 207 850 799 
i — eet 946 139 340 
Region XII: 
Arizona 3, 081 702 1, 048 
California 41, 541 13,445 | 14, 575 
Nevada 1, 736 547 523 
Oregon___...... 5, 918 1, 539 2, 479 
Washington 7, 883 2, 063 999 

















1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment 
Service. 
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Social Security 





Placements of veterans increased than doubied in the District of Col- for more than one-third of all non- 


for the country as a whole and more umbia and Georgia. 


Table 8.—Number of first and second and subsequent intrastate 





















































benefit payments for total unemployment, and percent of pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks and over, by State, 
July-September 1945 
: . Second and subsequent 
vit pee ments payments 
Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
Social Security Board ments issued— ments issued— 
region and State 
Number In Number in 
Within] 6 weeks Within | 6 weeks 
2weeks} and 2 weeks} and 
over over 
| ne 921, 145 72.6 1.8 |3, 219, 160 86.8 0.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut 70.9 1.0 74, 537 89.7 1.8 
Maine.______- 80.7 Lg 17, 354 94.1 -8 
Massachusetts 45, 105 95.9 -5 | 118,009 97.9 5 
New Hampshire___- 1,311 95.5 a 3, 588 95.0 A 
Rhode Island_______ 12, 814 94.3 <a 51, 780 98. 2 2 
Vermont. ___-_ 3 684 92.9 2.3 2, 092 96.5 .6 
Region II-III: 
Delaware..._.______ 94.1 5 6, 679 90.9 -6 
New Jersey_ 38.7 3:7 185, 337 71.8 2.6 
New York...._._._. 147, 894 82.0 1.1 521, 228 92.3 1.0 
Pennsylvania.......| 75,921 90. 4 -8 | 189, 852 95.8 -5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 343 88.1 2.3 2, 382 92. 6 i ye 
Maryland..________ 23, 271 96. 2 () 59, 411 95.8 <a 
North Carolina.___- 7,759 | 70.2 -5| 19,045 94.3 .9 
a ea 3, 283 96.7 a 10, 381 97.4 +2 
West Virginia. _____ 4, 550 89.0 1.5 14, 334 93.7 1.8 
Region V: 
Kentucky.._.______ 7, 547 69.8 1.4 27, 428 86.9 2.3 
Michigan___________ 122, 031 26. 6 6.8 747, 636 74.6 5.3 
_ Rep enucae 32, 820 60. 6 9 80, 402 91.6 of 
Region VI: 
eee 89, 221 59. 2 1.1 | 302,748 78.8 9 
Indiana........__.__| 16,988 56.0 1.0 71, 811 91.2 -4 
Wisconsin._._______ 310, 877 90. 5 -6 26, 483 94.6 8 
Region VII: 
Alabama...._._____ 14, 041 94.7 a K 98. 7 2 
ee 5,753 | 85.3 1.2} 25,108 92.3 1.1 
LS ees 9, 342 91.1 24 22, 458 92.3 2.9 
Mississippi_________ 2, 204 97.2 5 8, 918 97.8 .4 
South Carolina_____ 693 90.0 2.0 5, 102 95. 5 oF 
Tennessee Or 8,071 81.4 2.0 27,771 89.3 2.6 
Region VIII: 
LSS 5, 937 91.8 9 19, 645 95.5 -6 
Minnesota__________ 6, 455 95.3 x 14, 293 97.0 4 
Nebraska...________ 1,393 | 94.3 9 2, 421 91.3 2.3 
North Dakota______ 15 80.0 0 75 94.6 0 
South Dakota.____- 59 93. 2 1 ey 542 97.8 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas____.______ 3, 443 68.8 9 8, 141 87.5 5 
J eae 9,485 | 95.2 -4| 19,769 93.4 .4 
SS ae 418, 840 82.3 1.5 65, 970 91.2 9 
Oklahoma._._______ 9, 701 89.0 3 22, 390 93. 5 5 
Region xX: 
Louisiana_..........] 7,678 96. 7 3 27, 969 97.1 -5 
New Mexico..______ 27 92.6 3.7 160 95. 6 0 
ae TE Fe ae 2.5] 11,219 91.4 1.6 
Region XI: 
Colorado. -.-.._____ 402 90.8 1.7 1, 621 72.4 15.8 
oo” ere 252 99. 2 0 1, 887 97.5 si 
Montana.-...______ 141 96.5 0 1, 218 97.8 0 
va sononennenn- 382 $92.0 . 3 1,189 | 96.4 ei 
_. 4 5. 5 4 . 
Region XII: es veil 
SS See 2, 692 98. 4 | 8, 054 99. 2 Py | 
California___.______ 89, 244 97.9 -6 | 320,618 96.6 1.2 
econ, 112 98. 2 0 408 99. 6 0 
Oregon ara 3, 563 95.4 4 8, 526 96.6 -4 
Washington Eats SEIS 8, 960 96. 4 ok 12, 424 97.0 2 
Territories: 
i ae 5} 60.0) 0 91] 94.5 0 
Hawaii. .-........_- 5 | 60.0 0 12 83.3 0 
1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
and the date of payment. The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 week 
in all States except Texas, where it is 2 weeks. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 
‘ Includes actual figures for July and August, estimated figure for September. 


They accounted farm placements in the United States. 


Table 9.—Number of first and second and subsequent interstate 
benefit payments for all types 4 unemployment, and percent of 
payments issued within 2 weeks and in 6 weeks and over,' by 
State, July-September 1945 










































: Second and subsequent 
First payment payments 
Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
Social Security Board ments issued— ments issued— 
region and State 
Number Ing | Number In6 
Within} weeks Within | weeks 
2weeks| and 2weeks| and 
over over 
‘Tetel.. .. 5.62524 26, 546 64.9 6.7 | 107, 805 62. 4 7.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut __-...-- 1, 896 75.9 2.1 4, 816 85.9 2.4 
eee 74 46.0 16.2 453 60.9 11.5 
Massachusetts - - - -- 644 75.8 2.3 2, 122 87.8 1.8 
New Hampshire-.--- 95 86.3 0 351 95.5 0 
Rhode Island_... -- 794 82. 2 1.1 3, 213 90. 7 Py ¢ 
Vert... . 4 69.8 11.6 136 82.3 5.9 
Region II-III: 
Delaware__-_-......- 245 91.0 1.6 94.1 1.4 
New Jersey....----- 475 13.5 22.5 2, 475 25.8 17.4 
New York.._.:.---- 2, 292 54.8 5.7 13, 234 66.8 1.2 
Pennsylvania. .--_-- 807 63.0 4.8 2, 457 63. 6 6.5 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 

ESAS EE 41 80.4 0 252 86.9 2.0 
Maryland. .--_.....-- 3, 005 92.9 1.3 8, 702 84.4 3.5 
North Carolina.--_- 98. 4 .4 3, 027 92.8 .4 
Virginia. __......._- 266 75.9 3.8 772 87.9 2.3 
West Virginia_--..-- 152 75.0 8.6 479 75.0 7.9 

Region V: 
Kentucky. .-.......- 156 30. 2 5.1 746 42.1 4.6 
Michigan___- B 964 1.3 69. 4 6, 784 5.9 39.0 
Ohio. 405 72.8 4.0 1,411 79.3 3.2 
1, 525 53.7 6.4 8, 453 59.9 5.5 
1, 083 23.5 11.1 7,172 38. 1 7.5 
2186 37.1 5.9 494 62.1 5.7 
470 94.3 .6 2. 098 93. 4 -9 
460 yp 2.8 1, 897 71.0 3.2 
a Saale 203 75.5 3.4 831 80.3 5.7 
Mississippi-_--....-- 151 89. 5 2.6 629 93.7 17 
South Carolina--__. 28 74.9 3.6 148 88.5 2.0 
Tennessee. -_-__-.---- 806 75.9 2.6 1,901 73.1 5.8 
Region VIII: 
ae 54 46.3 11.1 175 52.5 4.6 
Minnesota_- 53 60.3 5.7 205 74.1 4.9 
Nebraska...._...... 90 83.3 5.6 142 81.8 7.0 
North Dakota--....- 3 66. 7 0 13 100.0 0 
South Dakota...._- 8 50.0 12.5 42 85.7 0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 128 57.1 3.1 301 85.3 of 
Kansas. 2, 081 89. 8 9 2, 916 84.9 3.9 
Missouri____...-- 3 926 67.4 2.7 4,171 76.8 2.3 
Oklahoma..--___-- a 325 43.0 3.4 943 64.1 2.5 
Region X: 
Louisiana. --....-... 372 84.1 2.2 1, 524 88. 6 2.6 
New Mexico-. ae 28 85.8 0 128 93.7 0 
5 See ae ee 180 42.2 18.3 554 60.3 9.4 
Region XI: 
Colorado. -.........- 48 72.9 0 200 78.5 0 
Idaho____--- £ 6 66. 6 0 16 68.7 0 
Montana. - 20 | 100.0 0 44 97.7 0 
Utah. ...... 65 67.7 0 88.7 .4 
Wyoming 10 60.0 0 32 65. 6 0 
Region XII: 
oS eee 62. 2 5 712 79.9 1.8 
California. 1, 574 23.1 14.6 11, 948 25.9 15.9 
Nevada. - _- 43 86.0 0 183 96. 8 0 
Oregon. __-- 568 81.0 2.3 2, 192 86.5 1.3 
Washington 1, 581 58. 2 1.6 4, 830 67.4 1.3 
Territories: 
RONMB. ccicwesccsces 56 53.6 3.6 207 50. 2 0 
IEE sae * 1 0 0 a 25.0 0 























1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
and the date of payment. The benefit period for total unemployment is 1 
week in all States except Texas, where it is 2 weeks. 

2 Since Wisconsin State law does not provide for a benefit year, figure repre- 
sents number of first payments in connection with each spell of unemployment. 

3 Includes actual figures for July and August, estimated figure for September. 
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Time Lapse in Benefit Payments, 
July-September 1945 


During July-September 1945, when 
the claims load began mounting 
throughout the country, State agen- 
cies made 921,000 first payments of 
benefits, nearly five times the number 
issued in the April-June quarter. Of 
the total number of first payments.in 
the third quarter, 73 percent were is- 
sued within 2 weeks; in the preced- 
ing quarter 78 percent had been paid 
within 2 weeks. Twenty-seven States 
evidenced increased promptness in is- 
suing first payments, among them Al- 
abama, California, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, and Wisconsin, 
which each reported more than 10,- 
000 first payments. Twenty-nine 
States issued 90 percent or more of 
their first payments within 2 weeks, 
Idaho topping the group with 99 per- 


cent. At the other end of the scale, 
11 States issued less than 73 percent, 
the national average. Michigan had 
the lowest percentage, 27. 

Even though the 3.2 million second 
and subsequent payments in the quar- 
ter were more than three times the 
number in the preceding quarter, 87 
percent were issued within 2 weeks 
as against 91 percent in the earlier 
quarter. Forty-five States bettered 
the national average, and only four— 
Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, and New 
Jersey—issued less than 80 percent 
within 2 weeks. Two percent of all 
second and subsequent payments were 
issued after 6 weeks. Seven States 
issued all their second and subsequent 
payments in less than 6 weeks. 

First payments on interstate claims 
for all types of unemployment were 
made at an improved rate in the July— 
September quarter; 65 percent of the 


27,000 payments were issued within 2 
weeks, in comparison with 54 percent 
of the 7,700 made in the preceding 
quarter. Five States issued more than 
90 percent of their first payments 
within 2 weeks. Among these was 
Maryland, which reported the largest 
number of interstate first payments 
for any State. Though the percent- 
age of second and subsequent pay- 
ments issued within 2 weeks was 
slightly less than for the preceding 
period, the total number increased 
from 46,000 to 108,000. During the 
third quarter, 6.7 percent of the first 
payments and 7.2 percent of the sec- 
ond and subsequent payments were 
issued after 6 weeks. 

In making a State-by-State com- 
parison of the data in tables 8 and 
9, administrative and statutory pro- 
visions which affect the time lapse 
should be considered. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, January 1946 

At the end of January, benefits to- 
taling $28.1 million were in force for 


more than 1.5 million beneficiaries 
(table 1). Of this number, 41.8 per- 
cent were primary beneficiaries. Asa 
proportion of the total number of 


benefits in force, primary benefits de- 
clined slowly but continuously from 
52.2 percent at the end of December 
1940 to 40.4 percent at the end of July 
1945. The downward trend was re- 
versed in the last part of the year, 
however, by the large number of 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


January 1946 


[Current month’s data corrected to Feb. 15, 1946] 





| Widow’s 



































; 
Total | Primary Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action | ‘ ba eat =. ore en aR 
- um- | Num- | Num- } - - - 

Noy Amount ber Amount ’ ber Amount be Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 

In force as of Dec. 31, 1945..._._-- ly, 469, 682) $27, 394, 031/610, 842/$14, 744, 065 181, 245/$2, 313, 953 417, 870)$5, 194, 431/ 95, 423/$1, 925, 875|157, 999) $3, 133,424) 6,303} $82, 283 

Current-payment status - --..-- 1, 288, 107) 23, 801, 131/518, 234) 12, 538, 210/159, 168) 2, 039, 880 390, 134) 4, 857, 548) 93, 781) 1,893, 051/120, 581] 2,391,375) 6, 209 81, 067 

Deferred-payment status .-.-..- 4, 722 86, 544) 2, 447 53, 410) 426 5, 151) 79 11, 967 140 2, 902 722 3, 028 8 85 

Conditional-payment status___| 176,853) 3, 506,356) 90,161) 2, 152,445) 21, 651 268, 922) 26, 757 324, 916] 1, 502 29, 921) 36, 696 729, 021 86 1,131 

See 141, 222} 2,723,844) 74,410] 1,703,231) 16, 758 200, 145] 22, 030 266, 177 942 18, 306} 27,009 535, 029 73 956 

, eee 35, 631 782, 512| 15, 751 449, 214) 4,893 68,777| 4,727 58, 739 560 11,615} 9, 687 193, 992 13 175 
Actions during January 1946: 

Benefits pie So ‘i ned Senta aiaciaecnth 46, 328 946, 852) 22, 121 577, 988) 7,229 98, 033) 10, 083 130, 840} 2, 735 56,048] 4,034 82, 288 126 1, 655 

Entitlements terminated 3_ _-_- 12, 159 221,793) 4, 169 100,671) 2,145 26, 813) 3, 107 40, 499 417 8,178} 2,270 44, 961 51 671 

Net adjustments 4___........-- 41 12,258} —68 7,229; —50 585 74 2, 502) 8 16 72 1, 891 5 35 

In force as of Jan. 31, 1946.__.---- 1, 503, 892} 28, 131, 348/628, 726) 15, 228, 611/186, al 2, 385, 758/424, 920| 5, 287, 274) 97,749) 1, 973, 761/159, 835) 3, 172,642) 6,383) 83,302 

Current-payment status ----_.|1, 324, 496) 24, 573, 022/538, 006) 13, 057, 855/164, 909) 2, 119, 381/397, 062) 4, 948, 294) 96, 105} 1, 941, 039/122, 121) 2, 424, 286) 6, 293 82, 167 

Deferred-payment status... -- 4,771 7,206) 2, 464 53, 795 414 4, 884 998 12, 043 138 2, 832 749 13, 581 8 71 

Conditional-payment status__.| 174,625) 3,471, 120) 88,256) 2, 116,961} 20,956 261, 493) 26, 860 326, 937} 1, 506 29, 890) 36, 965 734, 775 82 1,064 

ee Cae 138, 686| 2, 683, 835) 72,408) 1, 666,341) 16,045 192, 672} 22, 040 266, 763 931 18, 150} 27,192} 539,002 70 907 

Frozen... -- PE RE oe 35, 939 787, 285) 15, 848 450, 620} 4,911 68,821} 4,820 60, 174 575 11,740) 9,773 195, 773 12 157 

Payments certified in January §_-|__...-_--| © 26, 811, 218}....... 13, 896, 800). ...... 2, 272, 154)......-. 5, 328, 526]...... 2, 051, 255}. .....-. 2, 640, 572}_...__- 88, 040 

| 












































1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustments for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 
2 Benefit in current-pa 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


ment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. i 

deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in 
conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


Benefit in 


before January 1940). 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 


for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

* Includes $2,537,123 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,748 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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primary benefits awarded since the 
cessation of hostilities. 

During January 46,000 monthly 
benefit awards were processed, 17 per- 
cent more than in December but 
slightly less than in October or No- 
vember. The distribution by type of 
benefit was about the same as for these 
months, with primary benefits making 
up almost half and child’s benefits a 
little more than one-fifth the total 
number of benefits awarded. 

Benefits in conditional-payment 
status decreased both as a proportion 
of the total in force for each type of 
benefit and in absolute number for 
most types of benefits. At the end of 
January, less than 12 percent of the 
total benefits in force were in condi- 
tional-payment status. A year earlier, 
the proportion of such benefits was 
almost 14 percent. 

Monthly benefit certifications in 
January totaled more than $26.3 mil- 
lion, an increase of 4 percent over De- 
cember. Certifications of lump-sum 
death payments amounted to $2.5 mil- 
lion, 37 percent more than in Decem- 
ber. 

January certifications brought the 
cumulative amount of benefits and 
payments certified under the program 
to more than a billion dollars. Of this 
amount, $870 million represented 
monthly benefits, $106 million, lump- 
sum payments under the 1939 amend- 
ments, and $29 million, lump-sum 
payments under the 1935 act. 


Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- 
ment Was Withheld as of De- 
cember 31, 1945 


Of the 1.5 million benefits in force 
as of December 31, 1945, payment 
was withheld on 182,000 (table 2)— 
3,000 more than the number in de- 
ferred or conditional-payment status 
at the end of June. Benefits with- 
held at the end of 1945 represented 
12.4 percent of the total number in 
force, as compared with 14.5 percent 
at the end of 1944 and 15.5 at the 
end of 1943. 


For each type of benefit the propor- 
tion withheld was lower than a year 
earlier. For primary and wife’s bene- 
fits the proportions have been de- 
creasing since October 1943, except 
for slight increases during the second 
quarter of each year; for widow’s 
current benefits the decline began in 
December 1944. The relative num- 
ber of child’s benefits withheld fluc- 
tuates during the year because of va- 
cation employment, but at the end of 
both 1944 and 1945 proportionately 
fewer were being withheld than a 
year earlier. 

The distribution by reason for 
withholding payment changes very 
little from year to year. Employment 
accounted for 98 percent of the pri- 
mary benefits withheld, 96 percent of 
widow’s current, and 86 percent of 
widow’s benefits. Employment of the 
primary beneficiary was the reason 
for withholding 94 percent of the 


wife’s benefits and 8 percent of the 
child’s benefits. Employment was 
given as the reason for 68 percent 
and failure to attend school for 14 
percent of the child’s benefits with- 
held. Probably both reasons would 
apply to a large proportion of each 
group. If it is reported simultane- 
ously that a child is not attending 
school and is in covered employment, 
failure to attend school is recorded 
as the reason. Otherwise the reason 
reported first is the one recorded. 

Most of the benefits withheld be- 
cause of employment or failure to at- 
tend school are in conditional-pay- 
ment status, since withholding is for 
an indefinite period. In some cases 
deductions are made retroactively to 
make up for earlier months when 
payments were not withheld or as a 
penalty for not reporting promptly 
that benefits should be withheld. In 
such cases the benefits are in de- 
ferred-payment status until the cor- 
rect amount has been withheld. 

Since employment is the reason for 
almost all primary benefits withheld, 
it may be seen from table 1 that 
slightly more than a sixth of the pri- 
mary beneficiaries whose benefits were 
withheld were persons who filed to 
freeze their benefits and were still 
working, while the others were work- 
ers who had retired, filed for benefits, 
and then returned to work. A year 
earlier frozen benefits represented 
only a little more than a tenth of the 
primary benefits in conditional-pay- 
ment status. 


Table 2.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding payment 





and type of benefit, December 31, 1945 
(Corrected to Feb. 5, 1946] 





















































| Total Primary | Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for withholding payment ? | 
Num- | Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-} Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly 
| ber amount ber | amount ber amount ber amount | ber | amount ber | amount ber | amount 
| 
ea itt ak Ee a pk st. 575)$3, 592, 900} 92, 608/$2, 205, 855} 22, 077 $274, 073} 27, 736| $336, 883) 1,642} $32,824! 37,418) $742,049 94 $1, 216 
Failure to attend school regularly...| 3,936 A, SER ECS ieee | Fi Se | 3,936] ES! eee: es ee Pee eer se ee 
Employment of beneficiary - -.._..-- 148, 121) 3, 155, 649) 90,810) 2, 165, 410 903 10, 28i| 18, 987 235, 948} 1,414 28, 237) 35, 949 715, 043 58 730 
Employment of primary beneficiary | 
on whose wages benefit is based____} 23,088} 284, 118)__....-]__..._...- 20,860} 259,636} 2, 228 SR A Me See KR Nae 
Failure to have care of an entitled 
| RL, ee eS 783 CS ene EER oo Eee! CaS. . e LR ees we SANK, ee mee aT 783 | eee: ee ee 
Previous payment of lump-sum | 
attainment claim ---........-..--- 448} 13, 488 304 10, 494 92 1, 628} 3 60 47 1, 281 1 15 1 10 
Payee not determined _--.__...__--- 1,472 17, 852 95 2, 194 10 129} 1,306 14, 357 18 314 41 826 2 32 
TC RTS et 1 ne eee 3, 727 59,379) 1,399 27, 757 212) 2, 300 1, 276 14, 148 163 2, 992 644 11, 639 33 444 























1 For explanation of each payment status see table 1, footnote 2. 

2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the reason 
“payee not determined,” in which case benefit payments are accrued pending 
determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. 


first listed reason. 


When 2 or more reasons 


for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under the 
In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the 
first reported reason is the reason recorded. 
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Public Assistance 


Program Operations 


The general assistance load rose 
7.3 percent in January, a larger per- 
centage increase than in any other 
month since the beginning of World 
War II. In 5 States, case loads 
mounted by more than 10 percent. 
The largest increase—30 percent—oc- 
curred in Michigan, which has been 
particularly hard hit by unemploy- 
ment and labor disputes and has more 
than doubled its general assistance 
rolls within the past year. 

Information collected by 19 large 
metropolitan areas shows spectacular 
increases in the number of requests 
for assistance. During 1945, requests 
increased in every month but one 
from May through December. These 
increases were followed by a jump of 
43 percent in total requests from De- 
cember to January. Only one city 
received fewer requests than in De- 
cember, while in 8 cities the rise was 
more than 50 percent. 


In the special types of public assist- 
ance, the slight upward trend in case 
loads continued in January, with the 
highest increase (2 percent) again in 
aid to dependent children. The de- 
crease of 6 percent in the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in Texas, like the 8-percent 
decrease in December, resulted from 
the removal from the rolls of families 
who had income other than assistance 
equal to 60 percent of their need. The 
new policy was prompted partly by 
an increase in the State maximum 
from $16 for the first child and $24 
for a family to $18 for the first child 
and $12 for each additional child 
aided, although the State appropria- 
tion was limited to the same amount 
as in the preceding year. In Dela- 
ware, insufficient funds forced a re- 
duction in the payments that had 
been above the maximums for Federal 
matching; the average payment 
dropped $23. Payments for all types 


Table 1.—Paublic assistance in the United States, by month, January 


of assistance have-been cut also in the 
District of Columbia. Average pay- 
ments of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance for the country as a whole, 
however, were somewhat higher than 
in December. 


One State’s Experience With 
Out-of-State Recipients 


Recipients of public assistance, like 
other persons, frequently find that 
moving to a different locality offers 
better living arrangements or other 
opportunities for improving their cir- 
cumstances. As the family situation 
changes, a move to another county, or 
even to another State, is sometimes 
extremely desirable, if not impera- 
tive. Most agencies administering the 
special types of public assistance have 
adopted procedures to prevent loss of 
assistance to recipients who move 
within the State but still need aid. 
Many States have established proce- 
dures for intercounty transfers. The 
first county frequently continues as- 
sistance until the second county has 


1945—January 1946} 










































































Aid to aepentent Aid to dependent 
7 Old-age children Aid tothe | General Old-age children Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance —} ~~ blind assistance | 108ml assist- | a , —= 
| Families | Children | | | Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
J = | 2,059,148 | 254,722 | 642,116 72, 090 | | 
REE Seen Sey eer ee , 059, 54,7 2, 72, —0.3| +04 0.5 -0.3 4 
February - AES, ARNT 255, 284 | 643, 803 71, 843 =a | at: pet © ee ee 
March... --- 3 --| 2,048,740 | 256,065 | 646, 164 71, 603 «4% +.3 a iy am 4 
April___-- tS cca 2, 044, 256,034 | 646, 72 71, 446 a (2) | +.1 <a =£5 
May.- i _...------| 2,040,661 | 255,983 | 646, 828 71, 254 -—2/ ® | @ Bit —5.7 
June. ---- : ..--] 2,038,395 | 255,675 | 646, 808 | 71, 143 =—} | =~} (2) ae =e 
EE 2 einer 2,034, 531 | 254,310 | 644, 088 | 70, 935 | ee ay aS 13 
August. ___- ee a a. ae 2,033,135 | 255,114 | 647,187 | 70, 850 aw +.3 +.5 wee ae 
Sees 2,034, 541 | 258,589 | 657, 861 70, 654 +.2)] +1.4 +1.6 ail +1.3 
Siti an aessceses --|------------| 2,039,661 | 263,003 | 669,317 70, 699 +.3 | +1.7 +1,7 aS +3, 2 
Wovemoer. .....-...... ‘ ------------| 2,047,405 | 268,213 | 683, 899 70, 886 +.4 | +2.0 +22 Ea +1.3 
ASRS ee, Sy a Pe 2,055, 851 | 274,300 | 701, 803 | 71, 453 +.4 |} +2.3 +2.6 +.8 By 
1946 } 
January... 5s i asain Ve, | 2,059,312 | 279,881 | 716, 669 | 71, 654 +.2 | +2.0 42.1 +9 47.2 
| | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | 
10 | bed 
January__...._- .-------|$79, 977, 477 |$58, 736, 891 $11, 635, 258 $2, 119, 328 | $7, 486, 000 +0.2 | (3) +0.6 (2) 40.7 
February. -.-......---------| 79,805,022 | 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 862 2, 120, 685 7, 249, 000 —.2 —0.1 | +.9 +0.1 —323 
58, 856, 126 11, 903, 031 2,119,043 | 7,479, 000 £7 6) 41.4 st 43,2 
59, 062, 140 11, 987, 848 2,117, 467 | 7,025,000 asl * BG +.7 cee -6.1 
59, 825, 582 12, 037, 783 2, 124, 127 6, 903, 000 +.9 +1.3 | +.4 +.3 —1.7 
60, 047, 047 12, 133, 574 2, 147,125 | 6,796, 000 +3 +.4 | aa 41.1 16 
60, 536, 297 12, 091, 159 2, 153, 730 6, 618, 000 +.3 +.8 —.3 +.3 —2.6 
60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 278, 772 6, 839, 000 +1.1 +7 +1.4 +5.8 +3. 3 
‘ 61, 393, 799 12, 654, 076 2, 305, 920 6, 890, 000 +1.1 +.7 | +3.2 +1.2 +.7 
4 62, 137, 738 13, 171, 371 2, 346, 741 7, 541, 000 +2.3 +1.2 | +4.1 +1.8 +9.4 
| a --| 86, 660, 758 | 62, 828, 837 13, 772, 103 2, 364,818 | 7,695,000 +1.7 | +1.1 | +4.6 +.8 +2.0 
CL See 88, 428, 913 | 63, 361, 293 14, 278, 421 2, 395,199 | 8, 394, 000 2.0 +.8 | +3.7 +1.3 +9.1 
1946 | 
PR snpitadcavsarcssscas 90, 346, 718 | 63, 962, 322 14, 726, 462 2, 402, 934 | 9, 255,000 +2.2 +.9 +3.1 +.3 +10.3 
1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data before 1944 for 


continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1 : 27. 
programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such 


Excludes 


programs concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance, 
January 1940—January 1946 
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had time to review the recipient’s 
circumstances and determine his con- 
tinuing need for assistance. 

The Social Security Board has ruled 
that assistance may not be discon- 
tinued for a person who is otherwise 
eligible simply because he is out of 
the State, if he is only temporarily 
absent with intent to return when the 
purposes of his absence have been ac- 
complished. Many States, moreover, 


Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance, January 1940—January 1946 
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continue assistance for a time to re- 
cipients who have moved to a new 
State and do not intend to return. 
Such assistance facilitates the adjust- 
ment of the recipient in his new 
surroundings and often provides sup- 
port until he has met the residence 
requirements of the new State. In 
some instances, information as to the 
recipient’s continuing need for as- 
sistance is supplied by the recipient 


through correspondence. In other in- 
stances, the agency making payments 
requests that an assistance agency in 
the State to which the recipient has 
moved obtain the necessary infor- 
mation. 


The Experience of South Dakota 


Information from South Dakota, 
which continues to give assistance to 
recipients who have moved out of the 
State until they can establish resi- 
dence in the new State, illustrates a 
situation which is not confined to that 
State. The State and local agencies in 
South Dakota made two special studies 
in 1945 to find the total number of 
recipients of assistance from South 
Dakota who were living in other 
States, the number of persons aided 
by other States while living in South 
Dakota, and the reasons recipients of 
old-age assistance left South Dakota.? 

Out-of-State recipients aided.—In 


February 1945, 667 persons receiving . 


1These studies are reported by Fern L. 
Chamberlain, Chief of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the State Department of Social 
Security, in the Department’s publication, 
Public Welfare in South Dakota, March 
1945 (pp. 6-7) and November—December 
1945 (pp. 1-5). 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1946} 



















































































| | 
Payments to Payments to = 
recipients Percentage change from— recipients Percentage change from 
Num- toa 
ber of er of 
State recip- thins meer 1945 January 1945 in— State recip- — —- 1945 January 1945 in— 
ients ota . . ients ota z 
amount | 4Verage amount | Average s 
Number] Amount Number} Amount Number} Amount} Number|} Amount 

Total_.__/2,059,312 |$63,962,322 $31. 06 +0. 2 +0.9 (2) +8.9 
ee 102, 037 |$2, 704, 824 $26. 51 +0.4 +1.8 +0.6 +16.3 
ees 34, 389 538, 692 15. 66 +.9 +1.8 +11.1 +9.1 |} Mont...-} 10,716 344, 759 32.17 (4) +.3 —1.3 +5.2 
340 PU Boss Mn akul~cnanadielishomunndatacandionenaaeeacninel Nebr.....| 24,022 765, 775 31. 88 +.2 +.5 —2.2 +10.9 
368, 556 38. 74 +.1 +.2 -.1 +.5 || Nev....-- 1,929 74, 556 38. 65 —.4 —.2 -—1.1 -.3 
429, 127 16. 67 —.2 +.2 —9.5 —16.3 || N. H.-..- 6, 591 201, 325 30. 55 +.2 +.1 —.2 +5.9 

7, 585, 718 47. 46 +.2 +.2 +1.2 +1.5 
1, 686, 950 41. 46 +.7 +.7 —.7 = 8 th Neda csun 23, 081 754, 661 32. 70 —.5 —.4 —5.3 +.5 
566, 669 39. 80 0 +.7 +1.4 +14.4 || N. Mex.. 6, 238 193, 148 30. 96 +1.2 +1.4 +11.3 +6.9 
22, 191 18. 17 +.7 +2.7 —13.2 +5.0 || N. Y-..-.| 103,629 | 3,977, 440 38. 38 —.2 +1.2 —-1.8 +6.6 
77, 294 33. 59 —.7 —5.3 —8.7 +1.6 || N.C... 33, 055 454, 192 13.74 +.2 +1.5 +.4 +15.6 
1, 276, 016 29. 7% +.7 +1.2 +7.6 +11.9 || N. Dak 8, 648 294, 915 34. 10 +.1 +.7 —1.4 +3.4 
Ohio_-.__- 116, 815 | 3, 629, 000 31.07 —.2 +.2 —3.6 +1.7 
778, 456 11.77 —.7 —.7 —1.7 +3.1 || Okla.---- 82, 599 | 2,910, 356 35. 23 +.8 +.9 +7.0 +30.9 
36, 291 24. 84 0 +.1 +1.2 +12.9 || Oreg...-- 20, 633 798, 994 38. 72 +.5 +.9 +4.1 +16.4 
316, 016 32. 49 +.3 +.5 —.2 Jf ¢: 83,941 | 2, 576, 146 30.69 |.’ +.1 —.4 +.2 +6. 4 
4, 091, 859 33. 31 +.3 +.3 —.5 +6.8 || R.I..--- 7, 447 258, 108 34. 66 +.3 +.4 +2.7 +8.1 

1,415,095 | 26.11 —.3 -.1 —5.1 —1.0 
1, 603, 505 33. 00 —.2 +.3 —3.2 +4,2 |} S.C__...| 22,052 50, 15. 91 +.3 +.6 +3. 2 +17.7 
, 804 30. 30 +.5 +.5 +1.0 +6.0 || S. Dak..-| 12,684 337, 386 26. 60 —.2 +.2 —1.4 +8.9 
529, 337 11. 61 —1.0 -.9 —11.2 —8.9 || Tenn_- 37, 724 610, 091 16.17 —.6 —.3 —1.2 —3.8 
847, 024 23. 15 —.9 —1.1 +.5 +3.6 , = 174, 662 | 4, 296, 652 24. 60 +.6 +1.2 +3.2 +16.5 
455, 908 30. 39 +.3 +.8 +.4 +6.0 |} Utah... 12, 797 498, 080 38. 92 0 +.2 —2.3 +2.7 
| , 136 120, 427 23. 45 —.3 (?) —-1.9 +7.6 
325, 970 28. 32 —.4 —.8 —2.7 +2.2 ||} Va......- 14, 883 225, 712 15.17 —.6 +.4 —3.7 +10.1 
3, 458, 344 45. 21 +.8 +3.2 +1.4 +11.1 || Wash....| 68,732 | 3,356, 504 52. 67 +1.7 +6. 2 +6.4 +47.8 
2, 863, 624 32. 96 +.4 +.9 +2. 2 +12.2 || W. Va_..| 18,315 308, 395 16. 84 —.5 —.3 —1.2 —8.3 
Minn---...| 54,205 | 1,777,036 32. 7: —-.1 +.3 —3.2 +8.2 || Wis...... 45,742 | 1,384, 640 30. 27 +.2 +.9 —.7 +5.8 
PEM ct0s 26, 736 432, 256 16.17 —.2 +.2 —5.6 +2.6 || Wyo-.--.. 3, 444 134, 313 39. 00 +.3 +.3 +1.8 +21.4 

1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 3 Estimated. 


to revision. 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 3.—People in other States receiving old-age assistance from South Dakota and 


people in South Dakota known to be receiving assistance from other States, Feb- 


ruary 1945 
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old-age assistance from South Dakota 
were living in other States. They 
were found in 34 States, the District 
of Columbia, and in Canada. Almost 
two-fifths were in the 6 States ad- 
jacent to South Dakota and about as 
many in the 3 Pacific Coast States 
(chart 3). At about the same time, 
South Dakota was giving aid to the 
blind to only 4 recipients, and aid to 
dependent children to 30 families, who 
were then living in other States. The 
out-of-State recipients comprised 5 
percent of all recipients of old-age as- 
sistance in South Dakota, about 2 per- 
cent of the number receiving aid to the 
blind, and 2 percent of the families 
receiving aid to dependent children. 
By November 1945 the out-of-State 
recipients of old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children were some- 
what less numerous than in March. 

Reasons for leaving State.—Most of 
the aged recipients who had left South 
Dakota appear to have moved to be 
with or near relatives. The study 
found that, of the 515 out-of-State 
recipients in November 1945, more 
than 7 out of 8 were living with near 
relatives in the new State. In most 
instances, the relatives had left South 
Dakota sometime earlier, but the re- 
cipient had stayed on until failing 
health, death of spouse, or other 
change in his situation made desirable 
a move that would enable him to ob- 
tain care or avoid living alone. Some 
aged recipients had gone to another 


State to help relatives: to care for 
someone who was ill, or to stay with a 
daughter whose husband was in the 
armed forces. In certain instances, 
more than one child furnished shelter 
to aged recipients during a year and 
the family’s plan necessitated the re- 
cipient’s living out of the State for 
part of the year. For some recipients, 
the new home provided more conven- 
iences or better medical care. 

The reasons for leaving South Da- 
kota for the recipients who were not 
living with relatives are summarized 
as follows: 


“The 48 recipients who were out of 
the State and not with relatives in- 
cluded 12 who had entered a home 
or hospital in a neighboring state; 
14 who had gone, usually on the or- 
ders of a physician, to a climate which 
would be better for their health; eight 
who were seeking opportunity for 
employment for themselves or their 
wives; and 13 who moved into town 
or where they could find an available 
house, this move involving the cross- 
ing of the State line. In one instance 
a man with no particular home who 
was accustomed to hitchhiking about 
the country became stranded in a 
border State and has remained there 
as he is not well enough to continue 
hitchhiking.” 


As might be expected from the 
analysis of the major reasons for leav- 
ing South Dakota, the out-of-State 
recipients include a somewhat larger 
proportion of older persons, of women, 
and of widowed individuals than the 
total recipient group. A larger pro- 


portion of the out-of-State group, 
also, has received assistance continu- 
ously since 1936. 

Length of time out of State—Re- 
cipients do not always know whether 
they are leaving the State for a tem- 
porary period or permanently. The 
State agency has found that “a per- 
son may speak of ‘visiting’ his rela- 
tives even though it is improbable 
that he will ever return to his former 
home.” In the following tabulation, 
as of November 1, 1945, the dates of 
the most recent departure from the 
State indicate the length of time in 
which South Dakota has continued to 
assist some of these recipients. Even 
of those who have returned to the 
State at least once, more than one- 
third had been away continuously for 


more than a year when the study was 
made. 





| Number of recipients 
who moved— 
Date of most recent 
move 





} | More 
Total | Once | than 
| once 








| = | 
Total number....| 1517] 249 | 268 





July-Nov. 1945 


re oe 141 | 58 | 83 
Jan.-June 1945.________- | 77 | 41 | 36 
Wet | 113 | 57 | 56 
EIEN as es |} 119 | 61 | 58 
1942 ee ae 51 | 25 26 
ies. an ea | 42] 4 8 
eS LIE: P| 3 2 1 
WS ee 1 yeeros ee 

| 











1Includes 2 recipients whose payments were 
temporarily suspended. 

The residence requirements of 
other States show why Scuth Dakota 
has aided some of these recipients 
for 4 years or more. All the Sates 
adjacent to South Dakota except 
North Dakota, and all the Pacific 
Coast States to which South Dakota 
recipients also had gone in compara- 
tively large numbers, require 5 years’ 
State residence to establish eligibility 
for old-age assistance. South Da- 
kota, on the other hand, requires only 
2 years and North Dakota only 1 year, 
except for persons moving from an- 
other State, who must live in North 
Dakota the same length of time as 
the other State requires for North 
Dakota residents. 

Persons in South Dakota aided by 
other States.—No State has complete 
information on the number of per- 
sons living in the State who receive 
payments from other States. The 
assistance agencies in the new State 
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have contact with these persons only 
if they come to the agencies or if 
the agencies in the States providing 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, January 19461 












































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- December 1945 | January 1945 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

— Amount — Amount 
Total 2_| 274,000 |$9, 255,000 | $33.72 | +7.3 +10.3 +5.9 +23.6 
ee 3, 566 51, 231 14.37 | +1.1 +1.3 | +16.7 +16.3 
Alaska--_--- 3 250 3 6, 000 ee! ee: See i sat ea oh nr 
eS 2, 194 70,209 | 32.00 | +5.1 +6.7 +2.7 +9.6 
CO. | 2, 689 32, 431 12.06 | +2.9 +3.0 —2.9 +.6 
16, 053 612, 115 38.13 |+11.7 +6.9 | +38.0 +45. 8 
| eee 3, 252 107, 504 33.06 | +1.2 +3.6 | —29.3 —24.4 
ees 53,101 5 112, 657 36.33 | +4.8 +4.2 | +185 +22. 5 
Del. es 403 11, 056 27.43 | +7.8 +12.3 | +17.2 +29.9 
 ' aa 750 28,782 | 38.38 | +1.8 —2.8 —6.5 +2.2 
ES 33,900 RAE Re pee, (renee Nate cone ae Sc nuree 
TE sons cadstecnte 2, 754 36, 369 13.21 | —1.5 —1.0 +.9 +6.3 
Hawaii-.---- 627 22, 744 36.27 | +5.6 +10.7 | +14.6 +36. 1 
Idaho ®_____- 496 11, 587 23.36 | +2.1 +1.5 | —20.8 —10.0 
inc peel 20, 766 801, 482 38.60 | +2.7 +4.5 | —16.8 —4,2 
Tt ee 8, 834 226, 705 25.66 |+21.1 +30.8 | +44.2 +59. 6 
Towa_.-..--- 4, 024 97,720 24. 28 1 +8.8 —8.0 +9.5 
a 3, 518 112, 785 32.06 | +3.1 +4.4 +4.1 +16.7 
ee 31,600 | 326,000 ; Gees PERE SS eS) ae 
EE 6, 742 144, 196 21.39 | —1.0 +.9 +3.7 +21.9 
Maine. ----- 2, 240 80, 086 35.75 | +9.2 +8.0 +8.0 +14. 4 
as 6, 008 210, 809 35.09 | +2.6 +1.4 | +30.8 +35. 6 
aiass......- 13, 755 502, 532 36.53 | +6.6 +4.4 +8. 4 +19.2 
Mich.....-- 21, 540 | 1,001, 156 46.48 |+29.9 +42.3 |+104.7 +182.5 
a= 5, 525 183, 359 33.19 | +4.6 +5.7 —5.0 +11.1 
peee........ 351 3, 033 8.64 | +1.4 +4.4 | +16.2 +34.9 
mao. -....- 9, 111 220, 190 24.17 | +5.5 +10.0 | +12.1 +7.2 
Mont.____-- 1, 114 27,715 24.88 | —6.2 —2.2 | —10.3 —9.7 
Nebr-_.__- 1, 874 45, 788 24.43 | +1.5 +4.9 | +17.9 +36. 3 
| es 257 5, 209 20.27 | +2.8 —5.4 +7.5 +20. 1 
Aiur gin 1, 187 36, 271 30.56 | +1.9 +2.8 —9.0 —4.5 
. ) 5, 185 187, 608 36.18 | +5.6 +4.4 +5.7 +15.2 
N. Mex.! 1, 369 24, 289 17.74 | —1.6 —3.1 | +26.4 +6.8 
Ree x. 9 37,351 | 1,811, 682 48.50 | +5.5 +6.6 —3.5 +2.0 
v.C 2, 641 31, 202 11.81 | —4.4 —2.1 +3.2 +18.3 
N. Dak 693 18, 857 27.21 | +6.8 +12.6 +1.3 +12. 3 
Ohio. . 13, 961 453, 922 32.5 +8.1 +8.2 | +19.0 +33. 9 
Okla_- 10 5, 002 51, 039 (10) (10) —1.0 (10) +21.0 
ee 4, 827 206, 571 42.79 |+16.1 +8.8 | +36.4 +51.6 
Pa. 23, 229 707,883 | 30.47 | +8.9 +19.3 | +11.7 +41.3 
a 2, 111 89, 122 42.22 | +6.3 +8.1 | +12.5 +30. 4 
s. 6.-.. 3, 218 44, 053 | 13. 69 ] —.2) 421.9 +54. 5 

8. Dak_- 861 18,647 | 21.66 |+19.3 | +12.6 -1.1 —6. 
Tenn_-- 31, 500 3 14, 400 ae ee, Leer, exe 
Tex 32,900 | 349,000 i RSs Pa oeapnis ETE 5 ee a 
7een......... 1, 523 63,896 | 41.95 | +5.8 +7.1 +4.3 +9.9 
We..... 865 24, 101 27. 86 +.8 +3.8 —8.3 +7.3 
_ Vie 3,177 56,018 | 17.63 | +4.6 7.5 +.2 +15.7 
Wash__ 8, 844 429,586 | 48.57 | +9.1 +8.9 | —41.7 +49.0 
W. Va.__..- 4, 304 756 | 16.441 45.6] +6.1| -128| —19.8 
aaa 4, 784 144,796 | 30.27 | +3.8 +16. 1 —5.1 +9.5 
, ae 337 11,472 | 34.04 | +3. 4 | +9.0 —8.2 +7.9 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total ex- 
cludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated 
duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 Estimated. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and pay- 
ments. 

¢ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases recciving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,701 cases aided by county commissioners and 3,301 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in num- 
ber of cases cannot be computed. 


assistance request their services. Be- 
tween January 1944 and March 1945, 
requests for such service from South 





Dakota agencies were made by other 
States in behalf of 206 aged recipi- 
ents. By the first of March, 123 of 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1946} 
































oe Percentage change from— 

Num- me =o 
ber of ecem ber Januar 

Btate recip- 1945 in— 1945 in—- 

ients Total Aver- a = 
amount | age - a 
— Amount — Amount 
Total_.| 71,654 |$2, 402,934 | $33.54 | +0.3 +0.3 —0.6 +13. 4 

Total, 47 

States 2} 55,804 | 1, 803, 769 32, 32 +.3 +.6 —.8 +8.6 
Ala Lsenemnals 798 12, 946 16. 22 +.9 +2.5 +6.3 +5.5 
| Sees 473 22, 084 46.69 | +1.3 +1.1 +8.5 +11.6 
Ark S uaniedl 1,127 20, 935 18. 58 —.8 —.3 | —10.0 —17.0 
a 5, 572 322, 704 57.92 | +1.3 +1.2 —-.9 +20. 6 
| 442 16, 200 36. 65 0 +.4 |] —-11.1 —10.2 
Conn. 3____- 135 5, 228 38. 73 0 —6.4 +3.8 +13.4 

ie 12 406 (4) (4) (4) (5) (5) 
ae 192 7, 136 37.17 —.5 —5.4 |) —11.9 —3.6 
| ee 2, 305 71,006 | 30.81 (6) +.4 +1.2 +5.0 
heteweié< 2,012 29, 178 14. 50 —.2 my —2.8 +.1 

Hawaii____- 62 1,680 | 27.10] (4) (a (4) (4) 
Idaho_____.- 198 6,819 | 34.44 —.5 —.4 —7.5 +.1 
| Sp ipeeeBe 5, 078 175, 973 34. 65 —.3 —.4 —3.1 +2.8 
Sie 1,918 56, 250 29. 33 —.4 —.7 —9.1 —11.1 
OR oo 1, 201 44,460 | 37.02} —.7 —.4 —7.3 +5.1 
Kans SPR. 1, 051 34, 750 33. 06 +.5 +1.4 —2.0 +5.1 
3 a 1, 559 20, 439 13. 11 +.2 +.3 —3.6 —2.4 
La.. Pieainecee 1, 373 36, 178 26. 35 +.7 +.1 —2,.2 —.7 
Maine. .__- 800 25, 066 31.33 | —1.0 —1.0 —3.6 +2.7 
ape 426 13, 571 31.86 | —1.4 —1.1 —4,7 +.3 
Mass actnnate 1, 008 46, 574 46. 20 0 +.3 +5.5 +149 
Mich Seimenaa 1, 288 46, 154 35.83 | +1.1 +1.2 +2.9 +9.1 
Minn Se Seeiee 939 36, 007 38. 35 —.9 —3.2 +.3 +5.6 
See. ....... 1, 478 33, 412 22.61 | +1.3 +1.5 +1.8 +19.6 
aa 2, 861 7 85, 830 | 730.00 | +1.6 +1.6 —2.9 +16.5 
Mont i iis do 344 12, 119 35. 23 | +2.1 +2.3 +9. 2 +21.0 
eenr........ 434 14, 039 32. 35 —.2 —.3 —5.4 +16.0 

aa 29 1, 233 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
N. ee 277 8, 802 31. 78 —.4 +.7 +1.8 7.8 
i 536 18, 544 34. 60 +.8 +.6 —2.0 +6.3 
N. Mex 241 6, 832 28.35 | +2.1 +1.8 —4.4 —7.8 
v 4 3, 036 129, 074 42, 51 0 +.5 +4.7 +15.8 
N. Cc i= 2, 446 50, 062 20. 47 +.8 +2.4 +6.9 +27.3 
N. Dak ee 109 3, 731 34. 23 0 +.6 —8.4 —4.4 
Ohio P 3, 059 85, 162 27. 84 +.6 +.7 —1.1 +3.6 
Okla 1, 896 68,974 | 36.38) —.1 (8) +2.0 +18.1 
Oreg_- 374 17, 950 47.99 0 +e] —1.1 +4.7 
, ee : 12,960 | * 512,102 89. 61 —.2 —.8 .6 +33.5 

R.I = 107 3, 578 33. 44 -.9 +.2 (4) (4) 
53 > ee 982 20, 461 20.84 | +1.3 +1.6 +9.6 +14.5 
BS. Dek... 209 5, 040 24.11 0 +.7 —-1.9 +7.8 
Tenn. _.__. 1, 542 30, 751 19. 94 —.4 —.2 +.3 —.8 
,, ae 4, 614 117, 389 25.44 | +1.6 +2.8 —.3 +4.7 
Utah re 136 5, 723 42.08 | +1.5 +4.7 +5.4 +9.3 
 , ae 164 5, 122 31.23 | —1.2 —.4 +7.2 +17. 2 
«See 958 18, 344 19.15 —.2 (6) —.6 +9.0 
i 604 34, 995 57.94 | +1.3 +3. 2 +.3 +47.6 
. A 811 15, 604 19. 24 —.1 3 —.7 —14.0 
Vee 1, 363 41, 566 30.50 | —1.0 —.3 —6.8 —1.0 
, | are 115 4, 751 41.31 —-.9 —.4 —.9 +8. 0 























Pe. For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month. 
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these individuals were receiving as- 
sistance from 14 other States. Of the 
rest, 43 had returned to their home 
States, 8 had been approved for as- 
sistance in South Dakota, and 31 had 
died or no longer needed assistance. 

The experience of South Dakota 


emphasizes that if recipients of as- 
sistance are not to be distinguished 
from the rest of the American popu- 
lation by a marked lack of mobility, 
they must not be deprived of assist- 
ance if they move and are still needy. 
Some of the problems which resi- 


dence requirements create for admin- 
istrative agencies and for recipients 
and the recommendations cf the So- 
cial Security Board in regard to such 
requirements were discussed in an 
article by the Chairman of the Board 
in the February 1946 BuLLeTIN. 


Ell Ol 


. Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1946 ' 





































































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
December 1945 in— January 1945 in— 
State = 
Families Children |Total amount a Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families Children Families Children 
NE Side scnaxtesccs ; 279, 881 716, 669 | $14,726, 462 $52. 62 +2.0 | +2.1 +3.1 +9.9 +11.6 +26.6 
Total, 50 States ?______- 279, 818 716,543 | 14,724, 497 52. 62 +2.0 +2.1 | +3.1 +9.9 | +11.6 +26. 6 
Pn ee ee ere 5, 862 16, 404 153, 854 26. 25 +2.8 +3. 4 +4.2 +17.2 +19.0 +21.3 
: ili ee ea aa 3 45 3140 | | re See Skewers, Maman eee eri a hint ON BE 
| [a eee | 1, 498 4, 316 59, 700 39. 85 +.5 (4) +.2 +6.2 +7.3 +9.5 
} ERE Pere | 3, 966 10, 588 106, 685 26. 90 —.2 +1.4 +1.0 —16.4 —15.1 —21.3 
| Oo. 2 6, 986 17, 741 606, 859 86, 87 +3.3 +4.2 +4.0 +9.3 +9.3 +19.3 
Colorado. ----- | 3, 400 9, 365 207, 165 60. 93 +2.7 +2.8 +4.1 +1.8 +3.7 +71.0 
3 | eee | 2,377 5, 936 199, 684 84. 01 +3.7 +3.7 +2.3 +24.3 +21.6 +37.8 
BN. 6 od codices Jéomicans 295 839 16, 789 56. 91 +2.8 +1.3 —26.9 +12.2 +14.3 —4.7 
District of Columbia_ -------- 696 2, 203 45, 511 65. 39 +3.0 +3.4 —2.0 +23. 2 +22. 7 +42.8 
Florida 5__. | 6, 357 15, 794 216, 394 34. 04 +.6 +.6 +.9 +38. 4 +40. 6 +41.8 
SE Ae one 4, 007 10, 098 101, 771 25. 40 +.3 4 +.3 0 +1.6 +2.9 
Eee 555 1, 708 37, 434 67. 45 +3.5 +4. 2 +4.6 +7.1 +6.9 +27.1 
| EE 1, 256 3, 437 73, 113 58. 21 +2.3 +2.7 +4.4 —1.1 —2.1 +54. 2 
i 20, 502 49, 567 1, 328, 349 64.79 +1.49 +1.9 +4.1 +4.3 +5.5 +37.6 
Indiana 6, 079 14, 326 226, 206 37. 21 +.9 +1.0 | +1.4 —7.3 | —4.4 —3.2 
i ee 3, 249 8, 289 107, 792 33.18 +2.1 +2. 6 +2.9 +4.9 +7.8 +28. 2 
Kansas_-_-_-..-- 3, 135 8, 019 170, 321 54. 33 +3.6 +3.8 +5.9 +3.8 +5.2 +16.5 
Kentucky 5... 5, 337 14, 069 114, 539 21. 46 +2. 2 —.1 +2.0 +11.9 +9.6 +9.8 
Louisiana -- - -- 9, 015 23, 310 352, 672 39. 12 —.7 —.8 —.9 —2.4 —2.0 +1.5 
| Sa 1, 452 4,115 102, 360 70. 50 +3.0 +3.5 +4.6 +11.5 +11.8 +29.9 
a | 3, 372 9, 751 129, 237 38. 33 +3.1 +3.3 +3. 2 +20. 4 +21.4 +23.1 
Massachusetts........--.--- | 7, 676 19, 123 655, 573 85. 41 +2.5 +2.6 +2.9 +7.8 +9.0 +17.6 
Michigan---...-.---- ce oel 14, 391 34, 666 986, 189 68. 53 +3.0 +3.2 +3. 6 +15.1 +15.0 +31.2 
eee 4, 758 12, 070 250, 975 52.7 +2.0 2.3 43.3 —4.7 3.4 421.7 
J eee | 3,117 8, 199 81, 836 26. 25 +1.8 +2.5 2.2 7.2 +9.9 +8.8 
Missouri. - ..------ 12, 565 33, 056 449, 493 35.77 +2.9 +3.0 |e +3.3 +16.8 +21.0 +25. 2 
EL ichonnawseaus | 1,307 3, 341 67, 248 51. 45 +1.9 +1.0 | +3.7 —.5 +1.6 +50. 1 
PCO — Se — 2, 270 5, 371 143, 330 63.14 +2.6 +2.3 | +5.3 —5.2 —3.3 +83.0 
cel ies a nibs ag ab edict 63 126 1, 965 $1.19 (6) (8) (8) (6) (8) (5) 
New Hampshire------ = 858 2,194 60, 597 70. 63 +2.5 +2. 4 +2. 4 0 +26. 4 +38. 2 
PE cagcadccusedesss | 3, 391 8, 573 214, 656 63. 30 +1.9 +1.3 +3.3 —1.8 +.8 +12.0 
New Mexico...-.-.----- ine | 2, 635 6, 972 97, 608 37. 04 +1.0 +1.3 +1.0 +16.5 +8.9 +6.7 
<a | 25, 329 61, 809 2, 066, 210 81. 57 +3.0 +3.0 +2.9 +35. 4 +41.9 +47.9 
North Carolina........-_...-| 6, 288 16, 787 171, 197 7. 23 +2.0 +2.1 +3.5 +1.7 +8.2 +19. 4 
North Dakota_---...._-- as 1, 398 3, 887 80, 704 57.73 +1.7 +1.9 +4.7 —7.7 —6.5 |* +1.8 
2 ee Le 7,718 21, 127 442, 461 57.33 +1.0 +1.2 +.8 +1.0 +2.6 +7.9 
| eee 16, 757 40, 838 586, 291 34. 99 +2.8 +2.9 2.9 +15.5 +18.7 +21.5 
oie cosa | 1, 282 3, 139 106, 512 83. 08 +3.9 +4.0 +5.1 +6.5 +7.1 +14.0 
ty 27, 049 71, 761 1, 775, 152 65. 63 +4.9 +4.9 +4.5 +24.6 +24.3 +46.5 
Rhode Island--..-.-.------ 1, 546 3, 942 105, 751 68. 40 +2.4 +1.9 +3.1 +32. 2 +28. 9 +33. 1 
South Carolina -...-...-..---- 3, 952 11, 500 91, 225 23. 08 2.0 +1.3 2.2 +11.7 +11.1 +7.6 
South Dakota_---------- a 1,517 3, 699 58, 560 38. 60 +2.0 +1.5 +2.5 +4.4 +9.0 +22.9 
, Se ee 11, 253 29, 705 344, 987 30. 66 +.4 +.5 +.7 +2.1 +3.6 +1.0 
Texas Padbnintoncscadwal 9, 336 21, 356 207, 171 22.19 —6.3 —4.2 —2.8 —13.5 —9.5 —8.0 
Ph al i sawn bala cecal 1, 903 5, 154 142, 816 75.05 | +1.0 +1.7 +2.5 +2.8 +4.1 +6.2 
Vermont_.-_-_--- ‘cel 597 1, 562 21, 106 35. 35 | ~ +3.5 +3.6 +3.8 +8.7 +12.0 +12.9 
 ——aae aba cosine j 3, 674 10, 447 123, 257 33. 55 +1.8 —3.3 +2.6 +4.7 +4.9 +25. 2 
COS ee | 4, 271 10, 554 418, 956 98, 09 +5.0 +5.0 +8.5 +28.6 +29.1 +47.0 
West Vegi. .............. | 7, 282 20, 360 226, 273 31.07 | +1.1 +1.1 +1.8 +6.7 +6.8 +.3 
. ee 5, 956 | 14, 470 371, 295 62. 34 | +2.2 +2. 4 +4.2 (7) +1.1 +14.5 
_. - ee 301 866 18, 133 60. 24 | +3.1 +4.7 +3.9 —.3 +5.9 +25.5 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 3 Estimated. ; 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 5 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- ‘Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 
2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals 
during January—$13 billion—were 1.1 
and 4.3 percent below the amounts in 
December and January 1945, respec- 
tively. Declines in compensation of 
employees and in military allow- 
ances more than offset gains in all 
other categories of income payments. 

Compensation of employees fell 
more than 10 percent below the 
amount a year earlier and represented 
less than two-thirds of all income 
payments, aS compared with 71 per- 
cent in January 1945. Wages and 
salaries were off 12 percent in cov- 
ered industries and 19 percent in the 
noncovered group. Pay rolls in ex- 
cluded employment as a whole have 
been declining since July 1945, with 
the most substantial decreases in Gov- 
ernment pay rolls. Compared with 
the levels a year earlier, Government 
salaries in January fell off by some 
$675 million, a decline of 27 percent; 
railroad wages decreased 3.6 percent; 
while wages in agriculture and do- 
mestic service remained practically 
unchanged. Mustering-out pay, in- 
cluded in compensation’ of employees, 
rose from $17 million in January 1945 
to nearly $400 million this January. 

Military allowances continued 
downward at a sharply accelerated 
rate. In January ‘these payments 
were 21 percent below the December 
level and 39 percent under the amount 
a@ year earlier. The decline may be 
expected to continue at least until 
voluntary enlistments in the armed 
forces catch up with separations; de- 
pendents of enlisted personnel are 
now entitled to family allotments un- 
der a recent amendment to the Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942. 

The rise in social insurance and re- 
lated payments, which were nearly 
one-fourth higher than in December 
and 152 percent above the January 
1945 amount, is attributed primarily 
to substantial increases in State un- 
employment compensation payments 
and in readjustment allowances to un- 
employed veterans. 


Less substantial increases occurred 
in dividends and interest and in di- 
rect relief payments, which both stood 
about one-tenth higher than in Janu- 
ary 1945, and in entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties, which 
increased 4.3 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in January under the 
selected programs (table 2) totaled 
$387 million, 27 percent above the De- 
cember total and nearly 314 times the 
amount a year earlier. These pay- 
ments represented 83 percent of all so- 
cial insurance and related payments 
as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce. 

For the first time, payments to self- 
employed veterans under the Service- 





included in the series. Readjustment 
allowances for unemployment are paid 
weekly by State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies, which are later 
reimbursed by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, but payments to self-em- 
ployed veterans are made monthly 
from a special fund in the Treasury. 
The number of self-employed veterans 
shown in table 2 represents the num- 
ber receiving payments in the months 
indicated, although such payments 
relate to earlier periods. The pay- 
ments, made to veterans whose earn- 
ings from self-employment are less 
than $100 a month, equal the differ- 
ence between the veteran’s earnings 
during the month and $100. The un- 
employment allowances were first paid 
in September 1944, but the first pay- 
ments to self-employed veterans were 
not made until November, because 
October 1944 was the first full month 
which could be credited toward self- 

















men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 are employment. Consequently, pay- 
Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-46 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to Mar. 6, 1945] 
| | 7 
| Entrepre- | Public aid Social 
Compen-| neurial in- |Dividends|_ CSS insurance] Military 
Calendar year and Total 2 sation come, net and an‘l re- allow- 
month ofem- | rents, and | interest Work Direct |lated pav-| ances? 
ployees 3 royalties relief 4 reiief 5 rents 6 
ee , 027 $13, 003 $9. 785 $2. 155 $672 $955 
1937 . 689 | 14, 162 9, 891 1, 639 §36 1,020 
1938 | 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 
1929 13, 441 8, 891 1,870 | 1,071 1,616 
1940 | 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1, 097 x ig eae 
1941 | 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1, 13 1, 744 an 
1942 | 23, 933 9, 771 586 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
| ees | 27, 161 10, 389 57 940 1, 708 1, 020 
1944 | 28, 017 11, 195 944 1,970 2, 548 
ee | 29, 894 12, 304 988 2, 945 2, 929 
1945 
January 13, 538 89 | 2, 970 80 185 241 
February 13, 723 25 | 2, 980 80 187 243 
March : . 13, 660 21 | 2, £ 990 |....- 80 194 244 
aS, eee 13, 562 4! 3 1, 002 80 195 249 
LS a es 13, 538 Zé A) ee 81 202 253 
June = eee 13, 69% | 2, 1, 024 81 209 257 
July sa are ences 13, 622 9 | 2, ik - 2 81 219 259 
August eaadehcs 13, 207 | 2: 1, 042 82 226 259 
September 12, 817 | 2, ¢ 3 ae 83 22 258 
October 12, 952 | 2, 1; 060 85 330 252 
Novermber---......-- 13, 192 | 2, ¢ < j= 87 359 228 
December. .-._.--- 13, 102 2,! 2 an 88 377 186 
1946 | 
| | ee es 12, 960 8, 596 | 2, 579 Wee i Sedsaees 90 456 147 
| 


























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; January payments 
were $3 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and mustering-out 


pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and-general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment insurance, railroad unemployment insurance, 
veterans’ pensions and compensation, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed vet- 
erans, and subsistence allowances to veterans during 
educational] training. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-46 
[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 7, 1946 
; eae we Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ance programs Pay- 
ments 
Month! i d di W - 
Monthly retirement and dis- wie em- 
ability benefits ! Survivor benefits ployed 
: ter- 
State Rail- | Ve 
Calendar year |, | Rhode _ | Serv- ans un- 
and pooh i Total Monthly Lump-sum Island — ice- a... der the 
aij. | Civil | Veter- sick- | ment | ™eD'S | ploy. | Serv- 
:. Rail- | ness Read- ice 
Social Serv- | ans a ae : com- | * ment ’ 
Seen. | road ; ad Veter- : Civil | Veter- | com- just- men’s 
Secu “ ice Ad- 7 Rail- : Rail- . ao pensa- Insur- 
+s. | Retire- ra Social ’ ans | Social Serv- ans | pensa- : ment Read- 
rity Com- | minis- | ac 4 road * : tion ance P 
2 | ment F Secu- : Ad- | Secu- ; ice Ad- | tion 1 “ Act! 3 | just- 
Act +3 | mis- tra- : Retire-| ~~: : Retire- at laws 10 Act 
Act sion ¢ | tion § rity ment | Minis- | rity ment Com- | minis- ment 
| Act Act 3 tra- Act ‘Act? mis- | tra- Act 8 
| a. | ion? sion ‘ | tion 9 
Number of beneficiaries 
1945 ee ‘iia mes r re | = | —a— ) — 
| | | | | 
January enews ocamiaas wai 84.8 982.3) 467.0) 4.3 380. 9 15. 4) 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 1.3 
pie ng SO suf 164.9 85. 4) 1, 008. 1| 479.4 4.2) 386.3) 15.4 1.4 1.5 3. 4! 4.3) 100.1 26. 1) 1.8 2.2 
165. 5} 86. 0} 1, 037.8 494. 7) 4.% 405. 7| 18. 7 2. 0} 2.8 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27. 8} 1.6 4.0 
. 166. 0) 86. 6) 1, 070. 3| 510. 0| 4.3 459. 5 17.0} 1.9 2.0 3. 7) 5.3 87.2 28. 3} 1.2 6.3 
70.6) 166.4) 87.3) 1,105.6] 523. 7| 4.3! 500.9 18. 5} 2. 2| 2. 3] 4.4 7.2 98.0 28. 1| 8 8.9 
2.0) 167.1) 88.0) 1,144.2) 537.0] 4.4] 537.3 17.0) 1.9] 2. 0} 4. 6 7.1) 129.4 31. 8| 8 10.6 
.3} 167.8 88.8) 1,194.3} 546.8 4.4) 570.7 14. 7| 1.7] 2. 0) 4.7] 6.4) 185.5 38-5) 6 11.9 
= 9.4) 168.5) 89.4) 1,245.8) 554.2 4.4| 600.8 14. 7| 1.7| 1.8] 4.7] 5.8} 230.5 44.1) 49 12.4 
September-_--. eS - a 89.9} 1,309.3] 564. 1| 4.4) 628.8 12.1 1.8) 1. 4 4.7| 5.0] 612.1) 73.2 2.1 12.3 
October-.....-.|. | 652.6 170.5 90. 9) 1,389.8} 579.8 4.4| 656.1 16. 6 1.5 1.7] 5.0] 4.9] 1,271.7} 122.9 5. 8| 12.6 
November__-_-.|_- 677.7; 171.8 91.7] 1,464.8) 592.0 4.4+ 680.2 12.9 1.4 1.3] 4.1 4.5} 1,313.5} 217.7 9. 3} 13.5 
December | 695.9, 172.9 92. 5) 1,533.6) 601.2 4.4) 697.5 13. 2 1.3 7 3.8 4.4) 1,319.0! ° 405.0 12.7 21.1 
1946 | | | | | | | 
January -__..- ae | 724.9) 174.2 93.7) 1,620.7; 613.8 4.4| 725.0 17.8 1.8 2.6 4.5 4.4) 1,638.0! 695.5 21.9 44.0 
| Amount of benefits 4 
ee ee aes er ne er ee 
1940__.____.....|$1, 188, 702) $21, 074'$114, 166) $62, 019 $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448 $105, 696; $11,736! $2,497) $5,810] $3, 960 $518, 700 3. .. = 
1941. ---} 1,085, 488) 55, 141) 119,912) 64,933! 320,561} 25,454) 1,559) 111,799) 13,328/ 3.421! 6.170| 4.352 344, 321|__- 14, 887/._..... 
1942 | 1,130,721) 80,305) 122,806) 68,115) 325,265) 41,702) 1,603) 111,193) 15,038| 4.1141 6108] 4 120 344, 084 Ses 
1943___. 921, 463) 97, 257| 125, 795| 72,961] 331,350} 57,763} 1, 704| 116,133] 17,830) 5,560| 7,344| 4.350 79, 643|______- a 
a 1, 119, 684) 119, 009) 129,707 78,081) 456,279] 76,942) 1,765! 144,302) 22,146 6,591 7.863) 4.784 62,385, $4, 113 582} $102 
1945 2, 067, 365) 157, 392) 137,140) 85, 742) 697, 788) 104,232) 1, 772| 254, 593] 26,136] 8,138] 10,244) 5,007 445, 866| 114,612} 2,359) 11,675 
1945 | | | | | | | | 
January --.-.-- 111,997, 11,257) 11,065) @,856) 46,993) 7,507 143) 13, 891 2, 189 599 830 371 318} 7,299) 2,442 111 126 
February -- | 112,099) 11,548) 11, 184 6,810 46, 971 7, 755 143, 14,404 2, 181 534| 788 319 290 6, 435 2, 413} 98 225 
March... ._-- | 119,752} 11, 11,253} 6,962, 49,039! 8,094 146| 16,042} 2,634! 764) 1, 257| 388 362| 7,242) 3,139 100) 404 
April. __. | 121,845) 12, 11,270} 6,974) 50,306; 8,297 151} 18,450) 2, 370} 748| 968 363} 387| 6,179) 2,540 63} 623 
May | 129, 463 11,247) 7,119} 51,950) 8, 478 2,085| 2, 563] 74) 1,102 438 524) 7,044) 2, 501) 45). 897 
June. 136, 847; 12,701) 11,379 7,137) 54, 804 8, 707 , 613) 2,346 716 956) 462) 517 9, 686 3, 572 42 1, 059 
July... --| 145,207} 12,974) 11,448) 7,220) 57,228) 8, 77: 2, 033) 649) 928 469 469} 14,352| 3,778 35} 1, 210 
August ___- | 152,765) 13,348] 11,484) 7, 263) 59,483) 8, 889 2, 021 693} 842 461 425] 17,948) 5,013 72; 1,223 
September | 191,492) 13,666) 11,559] 7,246] 63,558] 9, 005 1, 697} 736 672 453 367| 50,439} 7, 457 118} 1, 205 
October-__- 265,150} 14,599} 11,630) 7,337! 69,602) 9,415 2, 432 658 835} 15500 355) 106,449) 14, 088 337} 1, 254 
November. 279, 640} 15,221) 11,757} 7,377) 71,174) 9, 621! 1,811 588 700} 15 406 329) 108,555) 25,770 553) 1, 338 
December......| 303, 478| 15, 548 11,864) 7, 440)15 76,680) 9, 690 1, 857 578 366| 15 377 317, 106, 624) 41, 900 777; 2, 111 
| 
196 | | | | 
January ____- | 386, 794, 16,329, 11,997) 7,5421583,200) 9, 943 150 '5 28,275) 2, 539 812| 1,396 1450 325 134,000) 84,000) 1,351) 4,484 








! Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
vivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

‘ Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year 
in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 


§ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 

® Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthlv amounts not adjusted. 
State unemployment compensation data for January 1946 partly estimated. 

1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number represents 
average weekly number of veterans paid readjustment allowances during weeks 
ended in the month. Amounts before July 1945 represent payments during 
weeks ended in the month; for July and subsequent months, payments are on 
calendar-month basis. Payments for December 1945 and January 1946 partly 
estimated. 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

13 Number of veterans and amount paid during month. ‘ 

4 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

15 Preliminary estimate. 
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ments amounted to only $102,000 in 
1944. In 1945, however, the number 
and amount of such payments in- 
creased almost continuously, and pay- 
ments totaled $11.7 million for the 
year. In January 1946, $4.5 million 
was paid to 44,000 veterans, more than 
double the December number and 
amount. 

In contrast to unemployment ben- 
efits to veterans, which are generally 
concentrated in the industrial States, 
self-employment payments bulk lar- 
gest in the agricultural States. This 
January, 8 of the 10 States making 
the largest payments were in the 
South and accounted for more than 
half the total paid self-employed vet- 
erans. Combined payments in 10 in- 
dustrial States, in contrast, repre- 
sented only 10 percent of the national 
total, and in 5 of these States—Illi- 
nois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—less than 4 per- 
cent of the total. 

Unemployment insurance benefits, 
amounting to $219 million in January, 
accounted for 57 percent of all pay- 
ments under the selected programs; 
a year earlier the proportion was less 
than 9 percent. Though State un- 
employment compensation benefits 
showed a significant increase over the 
December amount, unemployment al- 
lowances to veterans increased even 
more sharply, and in 26 States ex- 
ceeded payments to State unemploy- 
ment compensation beneficiaries. 

The $134 million paid in January to 
a weekly average of 1.6 million unem- 
ployment compensation claimants, 
representing a 26-percent increase 
over the December amount, was more 
than was paid during the first 9 
months of 1945 and only slightly less 
than the total disbursed in 1943 and 
1944 combined. Allowances to unem- 
ployed veterans totaled $84 million. 
The number of veterans receiving al- 
lowances increased each week in Jan- 
uary to a high point of 833,100 for the 
week ended January 26; the weekly 
average for the month was 695,500. 
Railroad unemployment benefits ex- 
_ ceeded $1 million for the first time 
since March 1942. Payments to un- 
employed railroad workers numbered 
21,900 during an average 14-day regis- 
tration period and totaled $1.4 million 
for the month. 

Retirement and disability payments 
under the four programs amounted to 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-January 1946! 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-45; monthly data thereafter. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


$119 million, 56 percent more than in 
January 1945. The greatest part of 
the increase is attributable to the rise 
in disability payments to veterans. Of 
the 1.6 million monthly payments to 
veterans of all wars, some 1 million 
disability payments were made in 
January to veterans of World War II, 
and another 16,400 went to retired re- 
serve officers of this war. Disability 
pensions were increased for some 
45,600 veterans who were taking voca- 
tional training in January under the 
provisions of Public Law No. 16; the 
increased amounts are included in the 
estimated $83.2 million paid veterans 
by the Veterans Administration. 
Monthly payments under the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts and under the civil-service pro- 
gram continued upward, but the 
amount of increase was relatively 
small since these programs combined 
represented less than one-third of all 
retirement and disability payments in 
January. 


Monthly survivor benefits increased 
fairly steadily during the 13-month 
period under the social security and 
veterans’ programs and remained 
practically unchanged under the rail- 
road program. In January, combined 
payments under all three programs 
amounted to $38.4 million, less than 
one-tenth of the total disbursed. 
Lump-sum payments to survivors 
fluctuated somewhat during the 13- 


month period but in January repre- 
sented less than 2 percent of total dis- 
bursements. 

The 1,338,700 beneficiaries who re- 
ceived monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in January represent about 
837,600 families. The 272,300 bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retire- 
ment, disability, or survivor pay- 
ments under the railroad and civil- 


service retirement programs are ap- 


proximately equal to the number of 
families receiving benefits, since these 
programs do not provide supplemen- 
tary payments for wives and children 
of retired or disabled workers, and 
since monthly benefits are not paid 
to more than one survivor of a de- 
ceased annuitant. The 2.3 million 
monthly beneficiaries under the vet- 
erans’ programs represent about 2.1 
million families. 


Emergency Maternity and 
Infant Care Program’ 

The emergency maternity and in- 
fant care program, established in 
April 1943 in 13 States, has been in 
operation since March 1944 in all 48 
States, the District of Columbia, 


1For a brief discussion of the program 
see the Bulletin, May 1944, pp. 43-44; for 
data for months before January 1945, see 
the issues for May 1945, p. 48, and Sep- 
tember 1944, p. 38. 
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Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
The program provides medical and 
hospital care to wives and infants of 
servicemen in the four lowest pay 
grades without cost to the enlisted 
man and without financial investiga- 
tion. These services are also avail- 
able to the wife and baby of a man 
who has been promoted or has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge, pro- 
vided that he was in one of the four 


Table 3.—Cumulative number of cases) 
through December 1945, under the emer- 
gency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram,* by State 





Maternity and infant 
ses 








Date of — 
State | SPproval | Closed 
plan Author- | Com- yg 
ized pleted pay- 
| ment 
Wal occeneccsane 1, 093, 681/770, 338) 28,770 





518 334 
7,579] 5,243 333 
17, 465} 13, 628 480 
79, 757) 55, 098 875 
13,075) 9,954 138 
12,745) 7,741 317 
2,647) 2,011 101 
9,633) 6, 842 148 
21, 476) 13,716) 1,674 


16, 580) 12,024) 1,034 
5 


18, 617) 12,502} 1,204 


1,659) 1,148 67 
5,910) 4, 487 102 
55, 936) 43,045) 1,003 
33, 646) 23, 148 541 


20, 087) 15, 293 280 
23, 936| 18, 857 945 
21, 736) 16, 666 886 
17, 822) 13, 135 411 

6,783) 4,544 195 


33, 310) 20, 686 94 
3,581] 2, 465 25 
48, 325) 31, 396 

24, 649) 18,339) 2,479 
10, 813} 7, 769 17 

64, 067) 43, 271 1, 673 
4,701| 2,222 





2,418) 1,738 248 

















1 Cumulative from beginning of program in each 
State; time of beginning varies among States from 
April 1943 to March 1944. 

2 Data reported by State health agencies to Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; figures subject to revision. 


Source: Children’s Bureau. 


Table 4.—Number of cases under the emer. 
gency maternity and infant care program, 
by month, January-December 1945! 





Number of cases} Number of cases 




































authorized |! completed ! 
Month Ba he 
Mater- Mater- 
nity Infant nity Infant 

Cumulative 

through De- 

cember 1945 2_ _|962, 102 |131, 579 |703, 219 67, 119 
1945 total__._._.._|378, 857 | 70,781 |399,348 | 48, 646 

January - ____-. 34, 217 6, 053 | 38, 135 2, 859 

February -____-. 678 5,902 | 33, 254 3, 111 

i. ae 7,070 | 34,895 3, 206 

[ . eee 6, 541 | 34, 551 3, 306 

| es 6, 805 | 37, 558 3, 835 

Sa 5, 737 | 33, 338 4, 016 

. Se 5, 542 | 29,032 3, 764 

August. 5, 153 | 30, 669 4, 448 

September 5, 363 | 32, 532 4, 557 

October___._..- 6, 297 | 35, 261 4, 936 

November. __.- 5, 452 | 33, 194 5, 359 

December- ___- 4, 866 | 26,929 5, 249 

1 Distribution by type estimated. Figures sub- 
ject to revision. 

2? Cumulative from beginning of program in April 
1943. 


lowest pay grades at any time during 
the wife’s pregnancy or the baby’s 
first year of life. Wives of service- 
men receive complete maternity care, 
and their infants are entitled to 
medical and hospital care until they 
are a year old. 

By the end of 1945, some 1.1 mil- 
lion cases had been authorized under 
the program (table 3). Nearly three- 
fourths of the maternity cases and 
roughly half of the infant cases au- 
thorized had been completed. Com- 
pleted cases represented 70 percent 
of all maternity and infant cases au- 
thorized, with the proportion rang- 
ing from 47 percent in Puerto Rico 
to 82 percent in South Dakota. 


Less than 3 percent of the cases 
authorized through December 1945 
were closed without any payments 
having been made, because the in- 
dividuals had moved, died, withdrawn 
their applications, or for some other 
reason had failed to receive the care 
authorized. Cases closed without 
payment ranged from 0.3 percent of 
the cases authorized in North Caro- 
lina to more than 10 percent in Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma, and Wyoming. In 
43 States, such cases represented less 
than 5 percent of the total number 
authorized since the beginning of 
the program. 

During 1945, a slightly larger num- 
ber of maternity cases were completed 
than were authorized, while infant 
cases completed represented 69 per- 
cent of the total number authorized. 


The number of new maternity cases 
decreased gradually during the year 
as increasing numbers of servicemen 
were demobilized and their wives were 
no longer eligible for care under the 
emergency program. New infant 
cases are also decreasing, but since 
medical care is available until the in- 
fants reach their first birthday this 
decrease will presumably not result in 
an excess of completed over author- 
ized cases for some time. 


Interest Rates on Trust Fund 
Investments 

During the 10 years from 1936 
through 1945, the three social insur- 
ance trust funds earned $1.1 billion 
in interest. Approximately 50 per- 
cent of this amount was earned by 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, about 45 percent by the 
unemployment trust fund, and 5 per- 
cent by the railroad retirement ac- 
count. Addition of these interest 
earnings to the excess of contribu- 
tions over disbursements raised the 
assets of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund to $7.1 billion 
on December 31, 1945, those of the 
unemployment trust fund to $7.5 bil- 
lion, and those of the railroad retire- 
ment account to $0.7 billion. 


Interest Rate Provisions 

The original Social Security Act 
stipulated that investments of the old- 
age reserve account (superseded in 
1940 by the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund) must earn at 
least 3 percent. The 1939 amend- 
ments deleted all reference to a mini- 
mum yield except on “special” obliga- 
tions issued to the fund, which are re- 
quired to bear the average rate on 
the interest-bearing public debt com- 
puted as of the end of the month next 
preceding the date of issue. If this 
average is not a multiple of % of 1 
percent, the rate is to be that multiple 
next lower than the average. 

The interest provisions for unem- 
ployment trust fund investments have 
remained unaltered since 1936. Those 
governing rates on special obligations 
are the same as for the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. In- 
vestments in other issues, however, 
must not bear rates less than the cur- 
rent rate on special obligations. 

Investments of the railroad retire- 
ment account, whether special obli- 
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Chart 2.—Average yields on specified groups of United States obligations, the computed rate of interest on the public debt, and yields on 
obligations acquired by three social insurance trust funds, 1936-45 
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gations’ or other eligible securities, 
are required by statute to yield a min- 
imum of 3 percent. 

In addition to these three funds, the 
Treasury manages nine other social 
insurance and related trust funds 
(table 5). Interest rates on invest- 
ments of most of these funds are 
higher than those for the three large 
social insurance funds, and all the 
rates are determined administratively 
rather than by statute. 


Table 5.—Size and average yield on in- 
vestments of social insurance and related 
trust funds, as of June 30, 1945 





| 

| Invest- _ 
| ments! e id 2 
(in thou- ood 
| sands) cent) 


Fund 





Unemployment trust fund__--| $7,307, 173 1. 923 
Old-age and survivors insur- | 
enee trust fand.............- | 6, 546, 281 2.12 
National service life insurance 
Eee 
Civil-service retirement and | 
disability fund __........... 
U. 8. Government life insur- 
One mend... <5. -.s-.<.] 1,240 588 3. 575 
Railroad retirement account... 500, 500 3. 000 
District of Columbia teachers’. 
retirement fund_____._...__- | 
Canal Zone retirement and | 


~“ 


3, 187, 125 3. 000 


1, 848, 270 3. 998 


11, 490 2. 831 


disability fund. --_- 10, 298 3. 992 
Foreign Service retirement al 
disability fund__........_... | 7, 836 3. 998 
Alaska Railroad retirement | 
and disability fund. P | 1,911 4.000 
Longshoremen’s and_ harbor | | 
workers’ compensation fund.| 344 2. 724 
District of Columbia work- | 
2. 369 


men’s compensation fund---| 48 





1 Par value. 
2 Based on par value of securities. 


Beginning in 1926 increments to the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
fund were invested in special obliga- 
tions yielding 4 percent, the statutory 
rate set for determining the value of 
annuities as well as the amount of 
interest payable on refunds to em- 
Ployees leaving Government: service. 
An act approved August 4, 1939, au- 
thorized acceptance of voluntary con- 
tributions from Government em- 
ployees and set the interest rate for 
determining the additional annuity at 
3 percent, 1 percent less than that on 
mandatory contributions. Voluntary 
contributions are now invested, cor- 
respondingly, at 3 percent. 

Similar statutory provisions govern- 
ing interest rates on contributions 
were used in administrative determi- 
nation of the rates on investments of 
the Foreign Service, Canal Zone, and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- 
ability funds. Investment procedures 
similar to that adopted in 1926 for the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
fund were established for these three 
funds in 1927, 1931, and 1936, respec- 
tively. The holdings of the national 
service life insurance fund, on the 
other hand, are in 3-percent special 
obligations. The act setting up this 


fund does not specify the interest to 
be earned by investments but pro- 
vides that premium rates shall be the 
net rates based on the American ex- 
perience table of mortality and in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent a year. 


A similar provision is contained in the 
act setting up the U. S. Government 
life insurance fund, except that 342 
rather than 3 percent interest is to be 
used in actuarial determination of 
premiums. This fund, however, is in- 
vested in securities of different yields; 
as cf June 30, 1945, these yields varied 
from 2 to 4%4 percent. — 

The interest rates on investments 
held by the District of Columbia 
teachers’ retirement fund, the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation fund, and the District of 
Columbia workmen’s compensation 
fund are not subject to either mini- 
mum or maximum statutory restric- 
tions. No uniform interest rate has 


Table 6.— Average interest rate on interest- 
bearing public debt and special obliga- 
tions, and the ratio of special obligations 
to interest-bearing public debt, as of 
is 30, 1936-45 





Average rate of 





| ; Special 
| interest on— | obliga- 
Pa CEE: 
ae sai | |percent of 
June 30 prin Special | interest- 
: obliga- | bearing 


public 
debt (per- 
| cent) 


tions public 
(percent) debt 





| 


| Een ee 2. 562 3. 316 | 1.9 
SE cs nigoknudweiinke 2. 582 3. 528 4.4 
32a | 2. 589 3. 218 7.3 
. | 2. 600 3. O91 9.5 
Re Es 2. 583 3. 026 11.3 
DE awe ccdndasiecae 2. 518 2. 904 12.6 
eee 2. 285 2. 682 11.0 
EE ns 1.979 2. 408 8.0 
- ese 1. 929 2. 405 7.2 
1945. iis in 1. 936 2. 436 7.3 
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been established on investments. of 
these funds, even though the District 
of Columbia teachers’ retirement law 
contains provisions regarding annuity 
determination similar to those of the 
civil-service retirement and disability 
system. 


Portfolios of Trust Funds 


The average yield on investments 
of social insurance, trust funds de- 
pends not only on statutory provi- 
sions governing yields but also on the 
amounts of different securities held. 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund was invested exclu- 
sively in special obligations from 
January 1937 to February 1942. Sub- 
sequently, a part was invested in 
regular Treasury bonds. At the end 
of 1945, when the fund’s investments 
totaled $7 billion, 23 percent was 
in 2%-percent bonds, 25 percent 
in special certificates of indebted- 
ness, and 52 percent in_ special 
Treasury notes. The bonds were 
acquired on original issue at par and 
bear the interest rate fixed at time 
of issue. The yields borne by the 
special certificates and notes vary 
with the average rate on the interest- 


bearing public debt prevailing at the 
time of their acquisition. The Treas. 
ury notes held have a maximum ma- 
turity of 5 years and were all acquired 
before June 1944. The special cer- 
tificates, all acquired subsequently, 
have a maximum life of 1 year. The 
fund has therefore been increasing 
its holdings of marketable Treasury 
bonds, which yield more than the 
average computed rate, and also con- 
verting note holdings, as they ma- 
ture, into certificates of indebtedness. 
Cash requirements have been met 
by redemption of certificates of 
indebtedness. 

Investments of the unemployment 
trust fund from 1936 through 1941 
were exclusively in special certificates 
of indebtedness. In 1942 the fund 
acquired $90 million of 2'4-percent 
Treasury bonds, representing 2 per- 
cent of its total investments at that 
time. At the end of 1945, investments 
totaled $7 billion, of which 9 percent 
consisted of 24%-percent regular bonds 
and 91 percent, of 17%-percent special 
certificates of indebtedness. The pre- 
ponderance of certificates with a max- 
imum life of 1 year is due to the pos- 
sibility of wide fluctuations in unem- 


ployment and the need for large and 
sudden withdrawals. Some longer- 
term bonds were purchased during the 
war, when employment conditions 
were such that large withdrawals 
were not anticipated. 

Since its creation in July 1937, the 
railroad retirement account has been 
invested exclusively in 3-percent spe- 
cial Treasury notes. At the end of 
1945, it held $644 million of these 
notes. 

This brief summary emphasizes the 
preponderance of special obligations 
in the investment holdings of the 
three major social insurance funds. 
A similar investment policy has been 
followed for related trust funds. At 
the end of June 1945 the civil-service, 
Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability funds, and the national service 
life insurance fund, were all invested 
exclusively in special obligations. 
About 52 percent of the investments 
of the U. S. Government life insurance 
fund were also in special obligations. 
Only the District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement and workmen’s com- 
pensation funds and the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ fund held 


Table 7.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1943-46 


Period 





Fisca] year: 
1943-44. ___.___. 
1944-45. _____. 

7 months ended: 
January 1944. _._._____ 
January 1945 
January 1946 


January-.-.--- 
February 

March 

April_-- ‘ nee 
eae 
June __- 
ae aon," 
[ae 
September. . --- 
October.----- 
November... - 
December... -- 


1946 
January............ inlet 


[In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors in- 


surance 


Unemployment insurance 


4 





| | | 
| Federal in- 
surance con- 
tributions ! 


civil-service 
contribu- } 
tions 2 


$1, 292, 122 | 


eos $445, 951 
anal 1, 309, 919 


486, 719 | 


685, 876 
708, 861 | 
683, 971 | 


332, 543 
365, 056 
418, 576 


Pere) 
y $ PFs 
eo 
> 
ir) 





21, 664 





32, 819 | 23, 692 | 





| Federal | Taxes on car- 





| ; 
| | Railroad un- 


State - 
State unem | Federal un- | employment 





riers and | ployment E Nee 
Sv contribu- maxes | pr 
ployees tions tions 
tee eee) Pee ee Ss | 
1, 353, 272 | $179, 909 $121, 518 
| 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131, 993 
821, 074 41, 217 56, 404 
144, 782 | 788, 156 43, 807 67, 210 
142, 707 | 661, 500 43, 728 65, 677 
} 
1,156 | 132, 093 13, 232 31 
4, 679 127, 303 114, 251 724 
65, 484 | 5, 162 9, 729 31, 471 
1, 465 | 158, 365 2, 845 359 
8, 587 | 167, 886 12, 337 2, 215 
60, 041 | 5, 085 1, 575 30, 013 
1, 478 173, 103 2, 998 50 
8, 299 150, 319 12, 068 1, 369 
59, 397 | 5, 870 1, 768 31, 401 
1, 468 | 122, 910 2, 551 54 
8, 479 | 106, 116 10, 281 845 
58, 525 | 7, 672 77 31, 882 
| 
5,061 | 95, 511 13, 292 76 











ea ere we eS s 
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1 Represents contributions of employees and employersin employments covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July for the entire fiscal year. 

+ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers 
and centributions from employeesin 4 States, deposited in State clearing accounts. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 11, 1946. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act 


5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million from employees, and contribu- 
tions for fiscal year 1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Government and 
of $1.2 million from the District of Columbia for certain District government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 
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no special obligations. The invest- 
ments of these last three funds, how- 
ever, amounted to only $11.9 million 
as compared with the $20.5 billion held 
by the other nine funds. 


Average Rate of Interest on Public 
Debt 

The link between the average rate 
on the public debt and the rate on 
special obligations was first estab- 
lished in title IX of the Social Security 
Act, which created the unemployment 
trust fund. Interest has a somewhat 
different function for this fund than 
for the other 11 funds. It serves pri- 
marily to compensate States for funds 
loaned to the Treasury and not to 
provide a long-run balance between 
receipts and disbursements. In addi- 
tion, the nature of the risk covered 
and the size of the fund may have ac- 
counted for the different interest- 
rate provisions. 

Varying rates on special obligations, 
similar to those for the holdings of 
the unemployment trust fund, were 
adopted for the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1939. The 
shift from a fixed 3-percent rate took 
place when the nature of the reserve 
for old-age and survivors insurance 
was being modified by Congress. The 
1939 amendments so modified the role 
of the reserve that interest became 
of lesser importance. The fund con- 
templated in 1939 was much smaller 
than that anticipated in 1935. It no 
longer had to produce interest equiva- 
lent to two-fifths of annual disburse- 
ments many decades hence. Annual 
appropriations to the fund were no 
longer to be premiums determined ac- 
tuarially on a reserve basis but were 
made equivalent to current annual 
contributions. The yield on the fund’s 
investments was to approximate the 
return on savings generally and not 
to contain a margin of subsidy. The 
later freezing of contribution rates has 
emphasized still more the contin- 
gency-reserve function of the fund. 

From 1936 until August 1941, the 
average rate of interest on the public 
debt was within % of 1 percent of 2.5 
percent, despite the decline in rates 
on new issues (chart 2). The average 
rate had begun to decline in 1940 but 
did not fall below 2.5 percent until 
August 1941. It continued to decline 
thereafter, and the yield on special 
obligations issued to the two largest 


social insurance funds also decreased. 
From August 1941 to April 1942, spe- 
cial obligations were issued at 2% 
percent, the multiple of % of 1 per- 
cent next lower than the average rate. 
Because of a further drop in the aver- 
age rate, new obligations were issued 
at 2% percent during May, June, and 
July. From August until November, 
new special obligations were issued 
at 2% percent, and from December 
through April 1943, at 2 percent. The 
computed average rate declined fur- 
ther after April, and from May 1943 
to the present the yield on special 
obligations newly issued to the funds 
has been 1% percent. 

In computing the average rate on 
the public debt, annual interest 
charges on interest-bearing issues, in- 
cluding special obligations, are mul- 
tiplied by the par value of the issues. 
The total annual interest charge thus 
calculated is then divided by the total 
interest-bearing public debt to derive 
the weighted average rate. The dis- 
count on bills is included as interest 
in these computations. The average 
varies with the relative proportions 


of securities of different maturities 
and the interest rates thereon. 
Changes in the average are caused by 
changes in the relative proportion of 
different types of securities outstand- 
ing and by fluctuations in market 
rates on Government securities which 
affect the yield set on new issues. The 
average rate is more stable than mar- 
ket yields. 

Long-term bonds generally bear a 
higher rate of interest than other se- 
curities. This rate, however, varies 
with the life, negotiability, and tax 
status of the bonds, and the market 
conditions at the time they are issued. 
In June 1936, marketable and non- 
marketable bonds accounted for 56 
percent of the interest-bearing public 
debt. By June 1941, this proportion 
had increased to 72 percent. The 
large-scale borrowing during the war 
decreased the relative importance of 
bonds, and in June 1944 they account- 
ed for only 58 percent of the interest- 
bearing debt. By June 1945, however, 
this proportion had increased to 60 
percent. The two largest groups of 
marketable bonds outstanding in 


Table 8.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 


























Fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal year 1945-46 
Item ; e : 
Appropria- — Appropria- a 
tions 2 8 tions 2 hroug 
January January ? 
NR oo SE : $709, 659 $414, 265 $814, 006 $496, 286 
Administrative expenses____-_--_--- 25, 611 17, 692 24, 964 20, 922 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Board 4_____-- 25, 446 13, 366 24, 819 15, 623 
Department of Commerce, “Bureau of the 
MRR OARS eens 165 71 145 61 
Department of the Treasury Sh as 4, 255 (°) 5, 238 
Grants to States. ..............2..- ‘ 444, 214 265, 943 488, 042 302, 762 
ee 201, 013 224, 208 
Aid to — aS ese | 409, 800 32, 182 431, 000 36, 019 
aren | 6, 132 6, 578 
Unemployment compensation administration. - 7 34, 414 26, 615 57, 042 35, 957 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 
0S RES FF ee On re een me 8 239, 834 130, 630 * 301, 000 172, 602 














1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to 
Treasury. Includes expenditures from unexpended 
balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. In- 
cludes amounts expended by the Board in adminis- 
tering old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of Treasury. 

‘ Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

TIncludes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

® Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 
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June 1936 were 2%4 and 314-percent 
bonds, which together accounted for 
46 percent of all marketable bonds. 


Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-46} 























Net total | ,, | 
Total | of U.S, | Unexpend-| 
— assets Goveru- — 
Period at end of ment Proypae 
period securities veriod | 
acquired 2 I } 
| 
} 

Cumulative, January 1936-January | | 
ERE SES Se Se eee se | $7,497,917 | $7, 458, 184 $39, 733 
Fiscal year: | ‘ | 

SESE en eee a Ae. eee 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8, 778 | 

| fee ea 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 
7 months ended: 

January 1944 | 5,177,412 799, 000 11, 412 | 

January 1945 6, 674, 828 783, 000 21, 828 | 

January 1946 7,497, 917 151,010 39, 733 | 
CL Ee eee 6, 674, 828 74, 000 21, 828 
February -- 6, 880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 | 
March. .___. 6, 914, 989 38, 000 3, 989 | 
April. .__- 6, 956, 109 25, 000 20, 109 | 
May....-- 7, 226, 959 283, 000 7, 959 
June_____- 7, 315, 258 88, 173 8, 084 | 
, 7, 372, 826 5, 000 30, 653 
August____- 7, 610, 393 251, 000 17, 219 
September_. 7, 596, 118 —20, 000 22, 944 
October ___- 7, 531, 594 —90, 000 48, 420 | 
November. ...........- 7, 606, 978 65, 000 58, 804 
a SE ET mE: 7, 537, 391 —39, 990 29, 208 | 
EE Re ae eee 7, 497, 917 —50, 000 





39, 733 | 
1 


{In thousands] 


In June 1945, in contrast, the two outstanding in that month, however, 
largest groups of bonds bore interest ranged from 1% percent on a 5-year 
at 2 and 24% percent. Rates on bonds series issued in 1945 to 4% percent on 





State accounts 

















| 
rs | Balance 
anosits | Lnterest With- | 9 
Deposits | credited | drawals 3 | yey 
| | 
$9, 136, 956 | $532, 937 | $2, 881, 218 $6, 788, 831 
1,349,307 | 88, 526 60,000 | 5, 380, 403 
1, 256, 003 | 113, 140 70,492 | 6,679, 108 
41, 101 | 29, 191 | 4, 741, 639 
53, 281 34, 052 | 6, 102, 174 | 
65, 454 552, 446 | 6,788, 831 
43,537 | 50, 165 6, 970 | 6, 102, 174 
i | eee 6,758 | 6, 307, 239 
11, 346 2, 702 7,970 | 6,313,317 | 
46,955 |_........- 6,137 | 6,354, 135 
276, 077 7, 280 | 
7, 261 | 8,296 | 6,679, 109 
rn L......... 14,932 | 6,726, 955 
257, 968 |.....-___- 21,593 | 6,963, 330 
8,750 | 3,494 55,040 | 6, 920, 534 
42, 316 437 107, 224 | 6,856, 064 
183, 097 | 141 108, 283 | 6,931, 019 
8, 803 | 4, 341 111, 228 | 6 832, 935 
32, 898 57, 042 134, 146 | 6, 788, 831 
| | 








| 
Railroad unemployment insurance 




















account 

— rai a 
| Benefit | Balance 
| Deposits a pay- | at ‘end of 
| ments jperiod 3 4 
| 
| $561,581 | $40,486 | $47,094 | $709, 086 
| 109,375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
| 118,794] 10,502 785 | 636, 150 

50, 772 3, 722 311 | 435,773 

60, 489 4, 898 331 | 572, 654 
| 59, 109 6, 438 2,475 | 709, 086 
27 4, 637 | 100 | 572, 654 
| OY epi es | 92| 573,214 

28, 324 250 116 | 601, 672 
| ee 85 | 601,974 
ie 2 eS 65} 604, 026 
| 26, 888 5, 330 96 | 636, 148 
1 eee 41 | 645,870 
ERS | Sattense 41 | 647,061 
| 28, 261 | 327 | 100 | 675, 582 
41 216 | 675, 528 
| 760 13 388 | 675, 957 
| 28, 694 412 608 | 704, 455 
67 5,644} 1,081 | 709,086 








! Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which Sécretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account 
for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 
ployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 


for benefit payments. 


redeemed. 


2 Includes accrued interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-46 





{In thousands] 


Minus figures represent net total of securities 


3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,520,286. 1 
4 {ncludes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $47,648,850. 


























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers Reimburse- ay: sy Cash with | Credit of | otal assets 
and appro- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- caneenne disbursing | fund account at end of 
priations to ceived 2 ments 3 ministrative securities | Officer at end} at end of period 
trust fund ! expenses 4 acquired § of period period 
a yao January 1937-January 1946___._- $7, 705, 268 $560, 596 $956, 088 $172, 193 $7, 044, 424 $44, 884 $48, 275 $7, 137, 583 
fiscal year: 
i... LOE ON lai RC a NOE ek 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1,172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5, 446, 391 
Sea ere 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
7 months ended: 
a See eens 685, 876 2, 795 101, 498 18, 329 531, 000 30, 816 38, 490 4, 837, 140 
January 1945_____. 5 708, 861 11, 186 130, 630 15, 226 544, 964 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
\ | are ea 2 683, 971 32, 083 172, 602 19, 250 498, 143 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 
33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 —13, 000 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 
222, 056 am 19, 431  — ee 32, 936 234, 129 §, 220, 899 
17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 2, 307 200, 000 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 
Pk 4 eee 21, 820 . Ear cae: 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
2 | | eae 22, 848 i) See 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
4, 591 104, 995 22, 354 2. 370 392, 447 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
_ ( ies x 23, 139 Ct | ES 35. 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 
, | eae 22, 888 2, 476 za8 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 
Gepeetaner....-. .......... 4, 731 9, 242 23, 497 2, 476 273, 000 39, 074 39, 351 6, 897, 706 
Gener... ig et GE LS” "*| earn 25, 365 | eee : 38, 682 65, 974 6, 923, 938 
| age EeG 237, 766 99 24, 082 2, 838 —15, 000 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 
ES, AE ATR Tai 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 2, 838 250, 490 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 
1946 s 
fc eee ee 32, 819 15, 371 27, 953 3, 309 —10, 347 44, 884 48, 275 7, 137, 583 




















1 Beginning July 1940, 
he Federal Insurance C 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
ontributions Act. 


interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury 


4 Figure for fiscal year 1944-45 includes bookkeeping adjustments for expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. : 
5 Minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed; includes accrue 
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1947-52 bonds issued during 1922. 
Marketable Treasury notes account- 


ed for 35 percent of the interest-bear- 
ing public debt in June 1936, but this 


Table 11.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, for the calendar year 1945 and October-December 1945 ! 


[In thousands] 





























proportion declined steadily to 7 per- Calendar year 1945 October-December 1945 
cent in June 1943, and was 9 percent Internal revenue collection : a ea 
in both June 1944 and June 1945. In- cal we eo 
terest rates on these notes declined : tions 2 taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 
sharply between 1936 and 1945. In ~~ a | 
June 1936, the range was from 1% to Sree meeps ORs 0 OS ee ee 0 | $13, 572 6 
3% percent, with an average of 2.08 CO eee | 14, 951.7 13, 072.8 1, 878.9 3, 149.6 3,026.7 122. 9 
Agisons.........-..--- en : 3, 185. 1 2, 162.7 1, 022. 5 541.7 542.7 4—1.0 
percent. In June 1945, the range was Arkansas.._________-----_-- ee 4, 656. 1 4, 160.3 495.8 | 1,077.9 1, 062. 5 15.4 
1 _ California (2 districts) _ -__-- GS 4,501.8 | *109,689.9 | *14,811.9 | 26,104.3 | 25, 269.5 834.8 
from 0.9 to 142 percent, and the aver Pulwaioe ee | 7,627.5 6,362.2} 1,265.3] 1,674.9] 1,604.2 70.7 
age was 1.21 percent. Connecticut - - - - .1 *25, 888.1°| *3, 933.0 5, 867.5 5, 674. 2 193.3 
‘ ' Delaware_.------------- 3.1 *12,549.1 | *1,307.0| 2,817.6] 2,677.3 140.3 
Treasury bills and certificates of Florida_..-___-------------------- 5. 4 10, 905. 2 1,490.2 | 2,601.1 2, 550.8 50.2 
: : : 7S ah ee eee 30.3 13, 493.4 | *1,686.9| 3,476.7 | 3,341.8 134.9 
indebtedness, which bore a discount Hawaii 272277777727 ; 57.7 2) 696.5 *371.2 700. 5 685.5 15.1 
al interest of less than 1 percent, 7 SS ee ales 2, 451.5 2,171.5 *280.0 604.9 598. 5 6.4 
formed 7 percent of the interest-bear- _[linois (2 districts) - 121,000.7 | *105,579.9 | 15,420.8| 26,923.7| 25,415.2| 1,508.5 
: : , ; OS ii | 6,742.8 |  *23, 376. 3, 366. 6 5,544.9 | 5,447.1 97. 
ing public debt in June 1936. With [owa77277 é 11, 292.7 2 676.8 1545.9 | 2473.4| 2'410.9 Hy, 
he shif longer-term i Kansas_._- 8, 163. 1 *7, 424.0 *739. 1 1,728.9 | 1,680.6 48.3 
the s rt to we ger-te mane the Kentucky 10, 273.0 9,004.8 | 1,268.2] 2,292.9] 2,229.2 63.7 
. + 
proportion declined to 3.1 percent in Louisiana | 12,551.7 *10, 988.3 1, 563. 4 2,669.9] 2,599.1 70.7 
: : ; Ot ie eee 6, 309. 0 5, 477. 4 *831,6 | 1,315.3] 1,297.9 17.4 
June 1940 but increased again during Maryland (including Dist. of Col.) | 24, 266.0 | *20,632.7| 3,633.3| 5,011.2| 4,879.1 132.1 
the war. In June 1944 and 1945, bills | Massachusetts_--.-------------- | 56, 029.9 *49,627.3 | *6,402.6 | 12,134.6 | 11, 816.6 318.0 
and certificates made up 22 and 20 Michigan. he Ra OS pat Se ccn 102,760.9 |  *88,595.6 | 14,165.2 | 20,156.6| 18,526.7] 1,629.9 
: : | 20, 970. 8,481.8] 2,488.5] 4,612. 470. § 2. 
percent, respectively, of the interest- Mississippi. soommii| EST | "saat | 7saa00| “gone | “seca| = “tae 
i j ; j Missouri (2 districts). 5 aly | 35, 875. 2 31, 724. 4 *4, 150.8 7,970.1 7, 718. 2 252.0 
ra debt. All eeepc Montana... 9-25 -_ 22s. oeual 1, 760. 1 1, 599.7 *160. 4 430. 9 424.5 6.4 
gon June 30, 1945, bore % Hehewte..... [ere mt 6, 665. 9 5, 907.9 758. 0 1, 463. 3 1, 407.6 55.7 
. ‘ : evada._..- Bee ne aud 962. 2 879. 2 83.1 240.0 237. 4 2.5 
of 1 percent interest, while bills sold) New Hampshire _----72 = | 3 459.3 3,057.6 | 401.7 791.3 774.4 16.9 
on a discount basis were carried at New Jersey (2 districts) ..----.--- 53, 120. 9 *45, 846.2 7,274.7 | 11,038.8 | 10, 459.9 578.9 
New Mexico........--------------- 1, 928. 4 1,811.1 *117.3 332.8 329.7 3.1 
38 of 1 t 
480 percent. 
ae 3 New York (6 districts).__.------- .9| 254,114.7 | *35,729.2 | 61,286.3 | 58,464.2| 2,822.1 
Special issues represented a stead- North Carolina._._.._----.___ 7 16,636.6 | 2291.1| 41025 3,963.5 139.0 
‘lw 3 : : fr. Norn Dalien......-.22--2-.--.. i: 930. 4 81.5 241.5 238. 7 2.8 
ily increasing proportion of the in- — Ghis (4 districts)... -.-as ns | '2| *86,116.3 | 12,5149] 20,810.9| 19,799.2| 1,011.7 
terest-bearing public debt because of oncom Ee ES eee | .8 99 726.1) 1,257.7 2, 545.6 2 0 89.6 
aieine regon ae 5.5 12,084.3 | *1, 601.2 925.4] 2,884.7 40.7 
the growth of social insurance trust pennsylvania (3 districts)... _-_- | "3 | *121'537.2 | *17/833.1 | 30,099.2| 28:270.3| 1,828.9 - 
‘ Rhode Island_....-...--.------ nant 3.7 *8, 476.9 1, 366.8 2,021.8 1, 888. 6 133. 2 
funds. In June 1936 they comprised = south Carolina... 7 6, 431.8 858.8 | 1,626.7] 1,595.4 31.3 
2 percent of the debt, but by June = South Dakota_--.---.----------- | We , 157.7 101.1 291.2 289.3 1.9 
1941 they had risen to 13 percent Tennessee. LO ea 5.8 379.7 | 1,816.2} 3,218.3] 3,137.5 80.8 
: : exas (2 districts) ......_..-_- eI 756.9 | 4,837.2] 8,017.2] 7,864.0 153. 1 
(table 6). The large wartime increase Utah 0 7 371 9372.4 710.8 701.8 8.9 
in the debt, however, reduced the pro- Warennint eo, ho a 3.8 8 *232. 0 443.9 434.9 9.0 
js - Virginia 1 56. 5 96. 6 3, 246.5 3, 113.8 132.7 
portion to 7 percent in June 1945. Be- Washington (including Alaska) -- 3 5.0 56.8 | 5,403.8] 5,204.3 199.5 
s W V | , 975.8 .0 9 , 416.8 2, 361.7 55. 
tween 1936 and 1945, the rates onin- wy od ga pene ; 29; 906. 6 0.5 72 | @36l4 6, 143.3 219.1 
dividual special issues ranged from We FOUNNG 5. oon anes acennsacn~ | 1, 058. 8 od 7.1 267. 6 258. 2 9.5 


1% to 4% percent, while the average 
rates on all special issues ranged from 
2.405 to 3.528 percent. 

The preceding discussion indicates 
that, despite the general decline in 
interest rates on Government secur- 


















*Less than in calendar year 1944. 

1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 7 and 10, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue districts in the respective States 




















2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 
and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts collected under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and deposited in State 
unemployment funds not included. 

4 Represents bookkeeping adjustment made in the 
last quarter. For collections in the entire year, see 


and covered into Treasury. The amount received column 4, 
ities, the average rate on the public by a particular district does not necessarily represent Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Ac- 
fe 5 taxes paid with respect to employment within the counts. _ e F 
debt remained relatively stable up to State in which that district is located. oe 


the war because of the increasing pro- 
portion of long-term debt. During the 
war, the emphasis shifted to short- 
term securities. Great care was taken 
in wartime borrowing policy to fit is- 
sues and yields to market conditions, 
and offerings were segregated for dif- 
ferent types of investors in line with 
incentives to invest. Liquidity was 
stressed for banks, which were re- 
stricted largely to purchase of short- 
term securities. An attempt was 


made to sell long-term nonnegotiable 
securities to noninstitutional inves- 
tors. Thus, in general, individuals 
were able to buy relatively high-yield 
securities, while banks and other 
financial institutions were confined to 
lower-yield issues. Despite efforts to 
fund as much of the war debt as pos- 
sible in long-term obligations, a large 
portion was sold to banks and other 
financial institutions. In June 1945, 


banks held 36 percent of all interest- 
bearing securities issued or guaran- 
teed by the United States, insurance 
companies held 9 percent, and U. S. 
Government agencies and trust funds 
and the Federal Reserve banks an ad- 
ditional 18 percent. Securities held by 
others amounted to only 37 percent of 
the debt. It was basically the large 
increase in short-term indebtedness, 
carrying lower rates of interest, which 
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led to a decline in the computed aver- 
age rate during the war. 


Yield on Marketable Series Held by 
Trust Funds 


Aside from special obligations, in- 


vestments of the old-age and survivors 
insurance and unemployment trust 


funds consist of 2'%2-percent regular 
Treasury bonds. The two funds held 
$2.3 billion of such bonds in December 
1945, having acquired them on orig- 
inal issue at par plus accrued in- 
terest. 

The interest rates at which these 
series of securities were issued were 


influenced by the market for Gov- 
ernment obligations and by prices 
and yields on Treasury securities of 
the same or similar maturities. In- 
terest rates on Government bonds 
have declined during the 10 years 
since social insurance trust funds 
were established. The highest rate at 


Table 12.—Federal grants to States under Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through December of fisca 


years 1944-45 and 1945-46 





Fiseal year 
1944-45 
through 

December, 

total grants 


| | 
| 
| 


State 


Total grants 


Old-age 
assistance 


Total, all participating States _| | $231, 990. 0 2 $254, 808. 5 4 $187, 044. 6 
Eee oes 2, 885. 6 | 1, 914 6 
[ee ee eee 195.7 | 66. 6 | 
ER eee 1, 346.3 | 971. 
Arkansas 2, } 1, 409. 8 
California. _........- 2 24,¢ 19, 361.4 
oo? ; 5 4, 639. 7 
Connecticut_...._.____- x i | 2, 6 1,619.8 
a oe ‘ 66.4 
District of Columbia_- Se 239. 0 
WHE co eite gs pedanacccdocstes 4, 384. 2 





Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 





15, 440.7 


aaa 
Kansas _- 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 








1,677.3 








a ee a 1, 867.9 2, 087. 3 | 
Massachusetts.........-.------__- 10, 078.9 11, 646. 3 | 
_ a Pe Lee 10, 616.6 13, 468.3 | | 
Co Ee See ee 7, 122.8 5, 493. 2 | } 
0 eT ee 2, 044.5 1, 906. 5 } | 
} , Renee et ee 7, 784.7 11, 083. 2 | 

Montana Baca tee a ese a 1, 602.1 1, 354. 6 
ee ees "| 2, 501.4 2, 728. 3 | 

Nevada. dene eeu wake 326. 0 336. 2 | 

New Hampshire Lc niisltin h ueecane | 720.9 832.8 | 

I i Se a | 310. 3, 959. 7 9.7 
New Mexico. -_. 979. 0 3.4 
a ee eae 20, 706. 8 3. 8 
North Caroling. ................... 2, 563. 7 9.7 
big go a ie 1,071.5 795.5 | 
ee Ee nanan es 13, 777. 6 10, 691. 1 } 
Oklahoma iwi Z i 10, 957.4 8, 645.7 
ES TS Ea 3. 146. 6 2, 644.9 
Penpayivanie.................... | 12, 305. 7 7, 492. 3 
PE Ss csticdanxecosaddases 152.1 (3) 

















Bide Talend... ................ 1,317.4 
South Carolina__................-- 1, 966. 2 
Boucn Derem...........-........ | 1, 219.7 
5 RS aS ee 3, 691.7 
MCLE nw cnctinwtcanaibaciedas~a | 14, 911.9 
ie: SRI ae nae | 1, 906. 8 
\ eee | 614. 4 
Virginia } 1, 496. 7 
Washington | &, 509.9 
| |). 2 pea 1, 912.1 
Ea aes 4, 926. 2 5, 154. 2 
WE acne socncateca aaenes | 455. 2 486.1 


[In thousands] 


Aid to de- 


Fiscal year 1945-46 through December 


Department of Labor—Children’s 
Bureau 


Unemploy- | 
ment com- | 
pensation 


Maternal : | 
pendent Aid to the and child | Services for | Child wel- 





| 
| 





















| 
| 
. ). . 

children blind administra- | health | a fare services 

tion services | 

| 
$29, 025.8 | $28, 191. 4 $652.5 
512.8 | 262. 6 | aa) 8.9 | 19.8 
13.1 | 76.6 | 23.8 | .6 | 5.0 
169.7 | 101.5 | ’ | 5.6 | 6.4 
338. 2 | 197.4 34.6 ef 16.8 
888. 1 | 3, 123.3 2.9 | 9 | 25.6 
393.9 | 61.2 8.4 | x3 | 5.5 
. | 554. 8 2.8 5.3 6.9 
37.5 82.7 . 5 | .4 5.4 
99.8 | 131.6 | 39.8 | 27.4 | 5.6 
747.3 | 230. 9 | 64.6 | 41.4 | 10.9 
} 

374. 0 9. 70.1 | 51.0 | 24.4 
102.7 9, | 15.9 | 18.2 | 5.6 
137.0 | 20. 29.5 10. 2 | aa 
2, 198.8 | 8. 67.8 | 103. 5 8.3 
643.8 | 191.9 57.4 27.6 9.8 
288.7 | 128.7 31.7 60.9 16.1 
350. 0 | 108. 2 | 35.0 | 21.5 6.8 
360. 3 | 75.1 | 55. § 94.3 | 71.7 12.1 
935.0 | 113.7 | 36 63.9 | 38.2 | 12.0 
177.7 78.5 | 4. 29.3 | 13.0 | 11.8 
409. 3 | 46.7 | 407.6 50.0 | 18.7 | 12.8 
888.9 127.9 1, 229. 4 27.9 | 34.8 | 8.9 
1, 316. 6 160. 5 1, 939.3 | 67.$ | 71.8 19.9 
466. 6 | 90.3 | 304. 1 42.7 | 49. 6 | <a 
245.0 | 103.7 | 128. 8 33.6 43.9 | 29.0 
1, 457.9 (3) 501.7 62.6 34,7 17.7 
149. 1 39.1 | 69.4 25.1 11.0 dy 
244.4 41.3 | 74.8 | 28. 5 32.3 8.4 
(8) (8) } 62.8 10.6 2.2 4.1 
85.0 23.8 | 118.0 | 12.9 8.0 7.5 
378. 4 60.3 | 52.5 36. 0 14.0 
278. 8 22.9 | 36.4 13.8 9.6 
3, 144.5 406.9 | 121.9 76.8 24.4 
533.3 190.7 68. 2 49.5 14.2 
168. 0 11.2 | 21.2 24. 2 11.7 
937.3 307.1 | 128. 6 42.4 16.7 
1,719.6 209. 5 | 40.2 52.3 17.1 
171.1 50.7 | 11.3 12.7 40 
2, 475. 2 (?) 111.8 119.3 28.9 
f3) (3) 113.1 | 27.9 11.1 

| } | 
199. 6 10. 9 | 175.5 | 16.8 29.5 4.7 
347.6 76.8 | 146.0 | 70.5 | 7.8 19.5 
156. 0 16.1 9 35.0 19.4 25.0 5.6 
1,075.1 97.5 477.1 | 56.5 | 23.7 24.1 
756. 1 345.4 632.8 | 119.0 | 59.0 34.4 

240.3 14.6 101.0 13.0 | 15. 6 (8) 

65. 2 19:0 | 66.3 19.1 | 8.5 6.0 
339.8 56.3 | 236.9 83.1 64.5 | 19.4 
436.8 76.8 | 485. 5 34.5 31.6 | 8.1 
639. 9 48.1 | 236.6 | 32.5 | 24.9 31.2 
594. 5 137.5 | 355. 4 | 28.4 68.9 18.4 
39.6 13.3 | 42.8 | 11.1 | 8.9 4.9 





1 Includes $5,934,300 for grants for public health work to Public Health Service 
under title VI of the Social Security Act; beginning July 1945, such grants have 
been made under the Public Health Service Act of July 1944. 

2 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 1945 
but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 


3 No plan approved by Social Security Board. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Accounts. 
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par at which any publicly offered 
bond was issued between 1936 and 
1945 was 234 percent—the rate on 
Treasury bonds issued in 1936—and 
most issues since then have carried 
rates of from 2 to 2% percent. 
Among the factors which caused the 
decline were the large supply of pri- 
vate funds seeking investment, an 
influx of foreign short-term funds, a 
large volume of excess bank reserves, 
and the attempt to finance the war 
as cheaply as possible. 

During the war, market rates on 
Government bonds remained rela- 
tively stable. From December 1941 
to December 1945 the monthly aver- 
age yield on taxable Treasury bonds 
maturing in 15 or more years varied 
‘only between 2.47 and 2.34 percent. 

The declining trend in interest 
rates on Government securities dur- 
ing the 10-year period, in conjunc- 
tion with minimum-yield require- 
ments of trust funds, has restricted 
the volume of securities in which the 
funds may be invested. From 1937 
to 1939, when the old-age reserve ac- 
count could be invested only in se- 
curities yielding at least 3 percent, 
no marketable Government securities 
were selling at prices yielding as 
much as 3 percent to call. Only spe- 
cial obligations could therefore be 
acquired. Market yields to call date 
have continued below 3 percent since 
1939, and thus railroad retirement 
account investments have been lim- 
ited to special issues. 

Before the war, special obligations 
generally provided higher interest 
yields than marketable issues. The 
wartime decline in the computed 
average rate of interest, however, has 
made the yields on some marketable 
series more favorable for both the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and the unemployment trust fund. 
The yield on special obligations issued 
to most other trust funds continues 
to be higher than the rate on any 
marketable series. 


Average Yield on Social Insurance 
Trust Fund Investments 

The average yield on investments 
of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund was 3 percent until 1940. 
When the interest rates on special 
obligations issued to it began to be 
adjusted to the average rate on the 
entire debt, the fund’s average rate of 


earning began to decline and went to 
2% percent by June 1942 (chart 2). 
As the original 3-percent securities 
matured or were redeemed and the 
proceeds were invested in lower-yield 
obligations, the average interest rate 
on the fund’s investments continued 
downward. By the end of 1943 it had 
fallen below 2% percent and con- 
tinued to decline at a slower rate to 
2.144 in December 1945. 

The average yield on unemployment 
trust fund holdings followed a similar 
trend, although at a lower level. Its 
investments had an average yield of 
2% percent until August 1941. The 
average then started to decline. By 
June 1943 the fund’s average rate of 
interest was lower than the computed 
average rate on the public debt, and it 
remained lower despite a slight rise 
during 1944 and 1945. 

The difference between the average 
interest rates on old-age and survi- 
vors insurance and those on unem- 


ployment trust fund investments dur- 
ing the war years has been caused, in 
part, by the fact that the former has 
held special 5-year notes which were 
acquired as early as 1941 and carry 
rates as high as 2% percent. The 
former fund also has held a larger 
amount of 244-percent bonds, which 
bear a higher yield than special ob- 
ligations purchased at the same time 
would have borne. Since June 1945, 
however, the average yields of the two 
funds have differed much less than 
previously; in that month, most of 
the 2%-percent special obligations 
still held by the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund matured and 
were replaced by 17%-percent obliga- 
tions. 

The average yield on investments of 
the railroad retirement account has 
remained the same throughout the 
period under review, because of the 
statutory requirement that its invest- 
ments bear at least 3 percent. 





Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security ° 


General 


“Adjustment of Social Insurance 
Benefits and Contributions in Bra- 
zil.” International Labour Review, 
Montreal, Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 
544-545. 50 cents. 

By Legislative Decree No. 7835 of 
August 6, 1945, cash benefits are in- 
creased and contributions of the sev- 
eral institutions made uniform. 


“Administration of Family Allowances 
in Canada.” Labour Gazette, Ot- 
tawa, Vol. 46, Jan. 1946, pp. 17-19. 
20 cents a year. 

Includes a discussion of the rela- 
tion of allowances to income tax. 


AcarwaLA, A. N. Social Insurance 
Planning in India. Allahabad: East 
End Publishers, 1945. 218 pp. 

ARMAN, F. Marcus. “National Insur- 
ance and National Assistance Local 
Offices.” Public Administration, 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


London, Vol. 23, Winter 1945-46, pp. 
125-137. 


Written before the publication of 
the recent White Paper on national 
insurance, this article considers the 
local administration of social insur- 
ance and assistance. 


“Australian Social Insurance Legisla- 
tion, 1944-45.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 62, Jan. 1946, 
pp. 65-66. 30 cents. 

Summarizes changes in eligibility 
provisions and contribution and bene- 
fit rates in the unemployment and 
sickness insurance programs. 


“The British Family Allowances Act, 
1945.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, 
p. 548. 50 cents. 


“Results of the International Labor 
Conference of 1945.” Monthly La- 
bor Review, Washington, Vol. 62, 
Jan. 1946, pp. 44-47. 30 cents. 


RUSSELL, Howard L. “Social Welfare 
Legislation of 1945.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 462-477. $1.25. 


A general survey of State legislation 
dealing with public assistance, child 
welfare, medical care, unemployment 
insurance, and related subjects. 
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“Social Insurance in the USSR.” In- 
formation Bulletin (Embassy of the 
U. S. S. R.), Washington, Vol. 5, 
Nov. 29, 1945, pp. 4-6; Dec. 1, 1945, 
pp. 3-5; Dec. 4, 1945, pp. 4-7. 

“Social Security in France.” JInter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 541-544. 50 
cents. 

Summarizes developments during 
the first half of 1945 which widen cov- 
erage, increase benefits, and reestab- 
lish administrative bodies. 


STEWART, BRYCE M., and CoupPER, WAL- 
TER J. Profit Sharing and Stock 
Ownership for Wage Earners and 
Executives. New York: Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, 1946. 143 
pp. (Industrial Relations Mono- 
graph No. 10.) $1.25. 

A study, based on data supplied by 
151 companies for profit sharing and 
86 companies for stock ownership, 
which analyzes the main characteris- 
tics of both types of plans and their 
administration, and draws conclu- 
sions to aid management in formulat- 
ing future policy. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


BENEDICT, MurrRAY R. A Retirement 
System for Farmers. Washington: 
National Planning Association, 1946. 
43 pp. (Planning Pamphlet No. 
49.) 25 cents. 


Prepared for the Association’s Agri- 
culture Committee on National Pol- 
icy, this report discusses the general 
economic conditions of farmers and 
the advantages for them of participat- 
ing in the OASI program, and outlines 
a system for computing and collecting 
contributions from farm operators, 
farm wage earners, and sharecrop- 
pers. The report includes the State- 
ment of the Agriculture Committee on 
Old-Age and Survivors and Disability 
Insurance for Farm People, which 
recommends coverage of farmers, in- 
crease in minimum benefits from $10 
to $20 a month, and provision for dis- 
ability insurance. 

GRIFFIN, JcHN J. “The Growing 
Problem of the Aged.” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, Dec. 
1945, pp. 506-515. $1.25. 

The significance of the problem for 
social workers and the medical pro- 
fession. 


Employment Security 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. RESEARCH COMMITTEE. ToO- 
ward More Production, More Jobs 


and More Freedom. New York: 

The Committee, 1945. 37 pp. 

A revision of an earlier statement 
on the problem of achieving and 
maintaining a high level of produc- 
tion and employment in a free 
economy. 


DALE, ERNEST. Annual Wages and 
Employment Stabilization Tech- 
niques. New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 1945. 96 pp. 
and Supplement. (Special Re- 
search Report No. 8.) $2.25. 

The first part of this report ana- 
lyzes various annual wage plans and 
the factors to be considered in intro- 
ducing a guaranteed wage plan; the 
second part describes methods of 
eliminating seasonal fluctuations in 
employment. 

“Employment Situation in Foreign 
Countries: Part I—United Nations 
and Neutral Industrial Countries 
Not Devastated by War.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 62, 
Jan. 1946, pp. 6-24. 30 cents. 
Describes the employment situation 

and the relaxation of labor controls 

in five of the United Nations and two 
neutral countries. 

Fonpa, GeorcE T. “Administering 
‘Suitable Work’ in State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Laws.” Amer- 
ican Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S. A.) , Wash- 
ington, Vol. 3, Jan. 1946, pp. 12-17. 
$1 a year. 

Is primarily concerned with policies 
regarding experience and prior earn- 
ings in refusing work. Stresses the 
importance of developing closer co- 
operation between the employment 
service, the unemployment insurance 
departments, and the prospective 
employers. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“A Brief Review of Missouri’s General 
Relief Program.” Index of Public 
Assistance in Missouri, Jefferson 
City, Vol. 8, Jan—June 1945, entire 
issue. 

A survey of the general relief and 
public assistance programs in Missouri 
from 1932 to 1945 is followed by a de- 
tailed study of the period from Janu- 
ary to June 1945. 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. NATIONAL CIO COMMUNITY 
SERVICES COMMITTEE. Community 
Resources for Relief for Strikers 
and Their Families. New York: 
The Committee, 1946. Various pag- 
ings. Processed. 

“A study of the policies and prac- 
tices of representative public and 
voluntary social welfare agencies.” 


FOLKOFF, JOSEPH P. “Community 
Planning for Our Aging Popula- 
tion.” The Councillor, Baltimore, 
Vol. 10, Dec. 1945, pp. 8-12. 


Suggests establishment of a central 
information bureau and coordinating 
center and comments on ways of de- 
veloping special resources, such as 
visiting housekeeper services, special 
homes, and so forth. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. CHILD WELFARE 
INFORMATION CENTRE. Annual Re- 
port on Child Welfare. (Summar- 
izing Information Received From 
Governments in 1943 and 1944.) 
Geneva: The League, 1945. 6 pp. 
(Series of League of Nations Publi- 
cations. IV. Social 1945. IV. 1.) 
(United States Agent: International 
Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York.) 60 cents. 
Information from the Union of 

South Africa, the United States, Aus- 

tralia, Bolivia, the United Kingdom, 

and New Zealand. 

LUNDBERG, EMMA O. “Words and Their 
Ways in Social Welfare.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 478-484. $1.25. 
Traces changes in meaning of social 

welfare terms and the development of 
new words and expressions, pointing 
out that words “become meaningless 
if the promise conveyed by them fails 
of fulfillment.” 

MYEnrs, Forice Mirick. “No More Tin 
Cups for the Blind.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 82, Jan. 
1946, pp. 9-11. 30 cents. 

The experience of the Washington 
Society for the Blind in sponsoring a 
program for vending stands operated 
by blind persons. 

NaIRNE, LILLIE. “Citizen Participation 
in Welfare Programs.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 4, Jan. 1946, pp. 
14-18. 50 cents. 

An address, given at the December 
APWA meeting, commenting on the 
activities of citizen committees and 
advisory boards in New Orleans. This 
issue of Public Welfare also contains 
Harold C. Ostertag’s outline of pro- 
posals for welfare reorganization in 
New York State and reports of the 
State and local administrators’ coun- 
cil meetings. 

NEw Mexico. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE. DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
AND StaTistics. Child Welfare Serv- 
ices in New Mezico: 1944 Survey. 
Santa Fe: The Department, 1945. 
80 pp. Processed. 

OTTO, MarGsaReT M. Oraanized La- 
bor’s Participation in Social Work: 
A Selected Bibliography. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
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1945. 8 pp. (Bulletin of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Library, No. 
163.) 10 cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK. 
The Role of the Baby in the Place- 
ment Process. Philadelphia: The 
School, 1946. 113 pp. 85 cents. 
Discusses the placement process 

with special reference to the needs of 

the individual child. 

“Recipients Out of State.” Public 
Welfare in South Dakota, Pierre, 
Vol. 8, Nov—Dec. 1945, pp. 1-5. 
Processed. 

A survey of out-of-state recipients, 
as of November 1, 1945, showing why 
they moved. 

RUSSELL SAGE FounpaTION. Defini- 
tions of Terms and Instructions for 
Reporting Monthly Statistics of 
Family Casework. New York: The 
Foundation, 1946. 26 pp. 1946 edi- 
tion. 20 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


Becker, Harry J. “Pending Health 
Legislation.” American Journal of 
Nursing, New York, Vol. 46, Jan. 
1946, pp. 11-16. 35 cents. 

Reviews pending legislation on med- 
ical service and hospital construction, 


with emphasis on the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill. 


Boas, Ernst P. Why Do We Need Na- 
tional. Health Insurance. New 
York: New York Society for Ethical 
Culture, 1945. 22pp. 10 cents. 
Discusses the inequalities in distri- 

bution of medical service and shows 

why the Government must participate 
in a national health program. 

Davis, MicHAEL M. “Putting Teeth 
Into Health.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 35, Jan. 1946, pp. 27 
ff. 30 cents. 

Comments on the need for more and 
better dental service. 


“First Annual Conference of Presi- 
dents and Other Officers of State 
Medical Societies, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 2, 1945.” The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical Society, St. 
Paul, Minn., Vol. 44, Dec. 1945, 20- 
page insert facing p. 1344. 50 cents. 
The papers presented at the confer- 

ence included: How Can We Assure 

Adequate Health Service for All the 

People?, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; Ex- 

pansion of Voluntary Group Health 

Care Programs, by Joseph H. Howard; 

Health Legislation Beneficial to the 


People, by Philip K. Gilman; Modern 


Medical Public Relations, by O. O. 


Miller; Formation of a National 
Health Congress, by John F. Hunt. 
GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 

Summary Report for the Year 

Ended 31st March 1945. London: 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1945. 84 

pp. (Cmd. 6710.) 1s. 6d. 

Information on national health in- 
surance, the state of the public health, 
maternal and child welfare, housing, 
and special wartime activities. 
“Postwar Outlook for Physicians.” 

Monthiy Labor Review, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 61, Dec. 1945, pp. 1094— 

1111. 30 cents. 

A study prepared by Judith Grun- 
fel of the number and geographical 
distribution of physicians in relation 
to population. 

RorEM, C. Rvrus. “President Tru- 
man’s Proposed National Health 
Program in Perspective.” Hos- 
pitals, Chicago, Vol. 20, Jan. 1946, 
pp. 42-44. 30 cents. 

Reviews the President’s proposals in 
relation to the Blue Cross Plan pro- 
gram. 

“Should America Have Compulsory 
Health Insurance? Altmeyer Says: 
Yes. Mannix Says: No.” Modern 
Hospital, Chicago, Vol. 66, Jan. 
1946, pp. 66-72. 235 cents. 





(Continued from page 29) 


2202 for the House substitute had 
been rejected. On December 15 the 
Senate expressed its disagreement 
with the House bill and asked for a 
conference. The conference report 
(H. Rept. 1520) was reported out by 
the House conferees on February 5 
and submitted to the House on the 
following day. 


Conference Committee Report 


The principal differences between 
the Senate and House bills and the 
conference substitute were summar- 
ized in the conference report. 

“The Senate bill declared that it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to maintain full employ- 
ment and to assure at all times suf- 
ficient opportunities for employment 
to enable all Americans able and will- 
ing to work to exercise their right to 
continued full employment. 

“The House substitute declared that 
it is the continuing policy of the 
United States to promote employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 


power under the system of free com- 
petitive enterprise, and that the func- 
tion of the Government is to promote 
and not to assure or guarantee em- 
ployment ... 

“The conference agreement adopted 
the view and declares that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all 
practicable means in a manner cal- 
culated to foster and promote free 
competitive enterprise for the pur- 
pose of creating and maintaining con- 
ditions under which there will be af- 
forded opportunities for those able, 
willing, and seeking to work, and con- 
ditions to promote maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing 
power. The term ‘full employment’ 
is rejected, and the term ‘maximum 
employment’ is the objective to be 
promoted ... 

“The words or terms ‘full’, ‘guar- 
antee’, ‘assure’, ‘investment’, and ‘ex- 
penditure’ do not occur in the con- 
ference agreement. The goal is max- 
imum or high levels of employment. 
The emphasis on spending, expendi- 
tures, and disbursements is omitted 


from the conference agreement. 

“The Senate bill provided for a 
production and employment budget. 
A budget contemplates previous 
authorizations and commitments. 
There are no authorizations in the 
conference agreement. The House 
substitute provided for an economic 
report by the President instead of a 
budget. The report was to be made 
on economic conditions affecting em- 
ployment in the United States and 
the extent to which the programs and 
activities of the Government were 
contributing to the achievement of 
the declared policy. 

“The conference agreement adopts 
substantially the economic report of 
the House substitute. Mention of 
public works and loans is omitted. 
The President is to transmit a review 
of economic conditions and his pro- 
gram for carrying out the policy 
declared.” 

The conference report was accepted 
by the House on February 6, by a vote 
of 320 to 84. It was agreed to unani- 
mously by the Senate on February 8, 
and became law on February 20. 
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